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Ladies’ Wrappings, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Mantis, lined with lus- 
tring, and trimmed with black lace and bows of 
gros grain ribbon. The skirt of the gray faille 
dress is trimmed with puffs and side-pleated ruf- 
fles of the material. The over-skirt is trimmed 
with fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Came.’s-nark Mantitia. This man- 
tilla, the ends of which are crossed in front, is 
made of. black camel’s-hair and lustring lining; 
and is trimmed with box-pleated black lace. 
Dress of brown cashmere, trimmed with ruffles 
of the material. 

Fig. 8.— French Casumere Mantie. The 
trimming for this mantle of light beige-colored 
French cashmere consists of cords and tassels of 
the same color, and fringe. The over-skirt of 
the dress of cashmere is trimmed with ball fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Ciota Mantie. This mantle of beige- 
colored cloth is lined with silk, and trimmed with 
a border composed of leaves alternately of cloth 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain MAnrLe. 





Fig. 2.—Camet’s-Hain Manri.wa. 


and gros grain, which are button-hole stitched 
around the edges with silk. of the same color, 
and are set on so as to overlap, as seen in the 
illustration, The skirt of brown gros grain is 
trimmed in front with a side-pleating of the same 
material. Polonaise of brown woolen damask, 
trimmed with folds and bows of gros grain. 

Fig. 5.—Cacnemmre pes Inpes Visrre. The 
trimming for this black cachemire des, Indes vi- 
site is composed of a feather-like border of crimp, 
ed saddier’s silk, and fringe. Skirt of -black 
gros grain and over-skirt of gray de bége, trimmed 
with folds of gros grain, 








HOW TO COPY AND IMITATE OLD 
POINT LACE. 


Fak ba procured the necesgary materials, 
viz., linen thread, linen lace-braid, cord, and 
good needles, select a braid of theawidth indicated 
by the pattern, and tack it firmly on to the pattern 
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between the parallel lines. Where a fullness is 
caused at either edge of the braid by the curves, 
whip over the edge of the braid, and thus draw it 
to the shape. Where two braids come in con- 
tact, sew them finely but firmly together by the 
outer threads. 

All the varied stitches with which the scrolls 
are filled and all the bars or “brides” are pro- 
duced by button-hole stitch, worked (as in em- 
broidery) from left to right, and one row below 
another, Bearing this rule in mind, it is easy 
for every worker to originate fresh varieties of 
stitches during the progress of her work. 

Venetian or Spanish rose point is to be copied 
without the introduction of any braid. A series 
of threads (or, if preferred, a fine cord) should be 
tacked on to the pattern, following the exact out- 
line of every scroll, and. afterward sewn over, the 
intervening space being filled entirely with button- 
hole stitch. Attach a needleful of thread firmly 
to the outline threads-or cord at the right-hand 
side, carry it tightly:across the space to the left- 
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hand side and attach it there, then work a row of 
button-hole stitch very small and even, taking 
each stitch through the outline of the scroll, and 
including in it the thread that is fastened across. 
Continue to work other rows in the same man- 
ner until the scroll is filled up. Observe that 
these rows of stitches generally run in a horizon- 
tal direction with regard to the whole piece of 
lace, as though the work had been executed as far 
as possible while retaining it in its ultimate in- 
tended position toward the beholder. 

Another method of rendering this filling-in 
stitch still more close and perfect is as follows: 
After fastening the thread across, and working 
the first row of close button-hole stitch over it, 
form the second and subsequent rows by taking 
each stitch through the close threads of each 
stitch in the row above, instead of through the 
loops between the stitches. This causes the 
stitches to be more square and firm, but in very 
fine: work it adds considerably to the time and 
care occupied. By increasing the number of 
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stitches to four or five, and shortening the loops, 
a chess-board pattern is produced ; and by short- 
ening the stitches and lengthening the loops, a 
dotted net-work is made. Work a loose button- 
hole stitch all round the interior of the scroll ; 
for second and subsequent rows take each stitch 
through the loop above, and then knot it by pass- 
ing the needle a second time through the same 
loop, and drawing it tight before commencing 
another stitch. This construction may again be 
changed by working the second row and knots 
between the two threads of the button-hole stitch, 
but for this square net-work it is necessary to 
make the loops much longer than in any of the 
stitches previously described. Bars or “ brides” 
are made by working very tight button-hole 
stitches round one thread (or more) that has been 
fastened across from one scroll to another. If 
bars are required broad and flat, fasten two or 
more threads across, and then darn them together 
instead of button-hole stitching. 





LEFT BEHIND.. 


We started in the morning—a morning full of glee, 

All in the early morning, a goodly company, 

And some were full of merriment, and all were kind 
and dear; 

But the others have pursued their way, and left me 
sitting here. : 

My feet were not so fleet as theirs, my courage soon 
was gone, 

And so I lagged and fell behind, althorgh they cried, 
“Come on!” 

They cheered me and they pitied me, but one by one 
went by, 

For the stronger must outstrip the weak: there is no 
remedy. 

Some never looked behind, but smiled, and swiftly, 
hand in hand, 

Departed with a strange sweet joy I could not under- 


stand ; 

I know not by what silver streams their roses bud 
and blow, 

But lam glad—oh! very glad—they should be happy so. 


And some they went companionless, yet not alone, it 
seemed, 

For there were sounds of rustling wings, and songs-- 
or else we dreamed ; 

And a glow from lights invisible to us lit up the place, 

And tinged as if with glory each dear and parting 
face. 


So happy, happy, did they look, as one by one they 


went, 
That we, who missed them sorely, were fain to be 
content ; 
And I, who sit the last of all, left far behind, alone, 
Can not be sorry for their sakes, but only for my own. 


My eyes seek out the different paths by which they 
went away, 

And oft I wish to follow, but oftener wish to stay; 

For fair as may the new things be, the farther things 
they know, 

This is a pleasant resting-place, a pleasant place also. 


There are flowers for the gathering which grow my 
path anear, 

The skies are fair, and every where the sun is warm 
and clear: 

I may have miesed the wine of life, the strong wine 
and the new, 

But I have my wells of water, my sips of honey-dew. 

So when I turn my thoughts from those who shared 
my dawn of day, 

My fresh and joyous morning prime, and now are 
passed away, 

I can see just how sweet all is, how good, and be 

ed 


resign: 
To sit thus in the afternoon, alone and left behind. 
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RP A Cut Paper Pattern of anew and stylish 
Piain Round Basque, with Over-Skirt and Demi- 
trained Shirt, will be published with our next 
Number, Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns 
mailed on receipt of Postage. 





0G Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for May 25 contains a spirited double- 
page engraving showing a naval drill on an Eng- 
lish man-of-war, and other attractive features. 
An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
—< with the Number of Harrer’s 
VEEKLY for Fune 1. 





TO-DAY’S CHILDREN. 


1 would seem as though the next gener- 
ation ought to be far better than the 
generations that went before it, when we 
think of the pains that are being taken with 
it and the perpetual thought that is being 
expended upon it, with all the added ap- 
jpliances and wonders that the world has 
gained in the last halfcentury. It some- 
times seems, indeed, as if, even before our 
own threescore and ten years have been 
numbered, we might expect to see a race of 
men and women whose mentality would far 
outstrip our own, whose power to wring her 
secrets from nature would be rivalled only 
by nature’s infinite wealth in secrets, and 
who would entirely fulfill the command- 
ment to subject the earth. 

Doubtless in the past people loved their 





children quite as tenderly as they do to- 
day; but it had occurred to them only in a 
limited degree to improve upon their own 
experience for those children. The way in 
which they themselves were reared seemed 
good enough, on the whole, and if they ever 
thought of it at all, they would perhaps 
have held it as an irreverence to their own 
parents to change it. Children were not 
regarded by them as occupying a position 
of their own, complete and individual as 
children, and growing things, but as un- 
fledged human beings not worthy of much 
consideration till fully plumed; and par- 
ticularly was this the case with female 
children, who were taught little or nothing 
but how to make the other sex comfortable. 
Now, on the contrary, people live vastly 
more for, and to, and in their children, ex- 
tend the advantages acquired independent- 
ly of sex, and appear to recognize a certain 
new accountability in the matter, not taking 
them exactly as blossoms on a tree, that 
bloom whether or no, and one day, under sun 
and rain, will mature into fruit without 
much fingering and fussing, but rather as 
souls of almost infinite potentialities, for 
whom they are responsible, and with a keen 
desire to see some of those potentialities 
wrought out, and a feeling of compensation 
for trouble as if they hoped to live their life 
over in these children. 

It is quite possible that this loss of self 
in children may be carried too far, that a 
hot-bed system may develop a rank growth 
without sustaining power, a fruit without 
flavor, and that even with superior powers, 
should they be reached, may be nourished a 
vast conceit and selfishness in consequence, 
which may make the generation to come as 
unlovely and unwholesome as it is brilliant. 
Yet we trust that the very love and sense of 
responsibility which, by every means pos- 
sible in literature and art and daily life, 
stimulates the intellect, will also warm and 
nourish the moralities and the affections of 
the children of to-day. 





BASHFUL PEOPLE. 


F those wastes and burdens of life 

which we call minor miseries, bashful- 
ness is a conspicuous evil. The bashful 
man forever runs a gauntlet of ingenious 
public torture. He is endued with a sixth 
sense of suffering. Arrows of sarcasm never 
aimed at him find every joint in his har- 
ness. Blows of criticism meant for some 
antipodean fall on his defenseless head. 
Fires of condemnation lighted for far-away 
offenders scorch him to the quick. 

For it is true, as the witty “Autocrat” 
declares, that bashfulness is vanity turned 
wrong side out. Itis not a lack of suffi- 
cient self-conceit, but of due self-esteem. 
It is not an under-valuation of one’s qual- 
ity, but an uneasy fear of other’s under- 
valuation. The bashful man who, in the 
horse-car, stumbles over his neighbor’s feet, 
upsets the adjacent children, knocks down 
all the umbrellas within his radius, and 
hides his confusion behind his morning 
paper, is so large a figure in his own hori- 
zon that he is persuaded the world is look- 
ing on at him with disapproving eyes; 
whereas his existence is forgotten by a 
preoccupied public the instant order is re- 
stored. 

The woman whose uneasy color deepens 
if a stray glance rest a perceptible instant 
on her puffs, or her toilette, or her packages, 
falls instantly to an anxious reviewing of 
her possible eccentricities of dress, or man- 
ner, or style. Her vanity is alarmed, not 
flattered, but none the less is the keen sen- 
tinel on her watch-towers vanity and not 
modesty.. She so fills her own conscious- 
ness that she can not conceive of herself as 
absent from the consciousness of her fel- 
lows. And so weary a companionship is 
this constant presence of self that the vic- 
tim becomes morbid, sees neglect where 
none is shown, detects slights where only 
consideration exists, or even falls into moods 
of self-distrust that are apt to kill all effort. 

Often, indeed, shyness does not thus de- 
form the whole character, and very worthy 
persons are to be found in the list of the 
bashful. But these unfortunates are usu- 
ally those whose special sensitiveness to 
the observation of their kind is due to the 
knowledge of a special defect, or to a doubt 
of some one gift for whose exercise the 
world calls. Thus, SOCRATES, pronounced 
by the oracle the wisest of mortals, walked 
among his pupils and taught them in the 
calm of conscious power, unmindful of his 
plain face, his graceless figure, his awkward 
presence. But when he attempted some 
public performance before the people, he fal- 
tered in the first onset, and was so dismay- 
ed at the conscious presence of SOCRATES 
that he could not recover himself, but was 
hissed and hooted home. Prato the Broad, 
master of all knowledge, became so aware 
of PLaTo when outside his meditative groves, 
that he was dashed out of countenance by 
an illiterate rabble, hawked, demurred, and 








hesitated, before he could get to the end of 
one short sentence. The golden-tongued 
CicERO began those orations which swayed 
Rome in a weak, hesitating voice, like a 
school-boy fearful of being whipped for not 
being perfect in his lesson. It was only 
when he had forgotten CICERO in CICcERO’s 
cause that his speech thundered and light- 
ened, and the orator seemed to bring a mes- 
sage from the gods. 

The great HOOKER, most majestic of Eng- 
lish writers, was so bashful that he never 
willingly looked any man in the face, and 
where he fixed his eyes at the beginning of 
his sermon, there they continued till it was 
ended. But then, like the great elder saint, 
he felt his bodily presence to be weak, and 
his speech contemptible. Poprr, vain, as 
all little men are, and always pugnacious, 
admitted that he could never hold an argu- 
ment, or even make a clear statement of 
length, in the presence of half a dozen peo- 
ple, so bashful did his perception of his de- 
formity make him. Poor Gray so dreaded 
the observation of his kind that he shunned 
all companionship, and hid away with his 
books and his pen, being duly punished for 
this isolation by the roisterers of the uni- 
versity, who hunted the owl-like scholar 
from his dim haunts in college after college. 

Yet even these great names ought not to 
reconcile the bashful man and woman to 
this community of suffering, since their cure 
depends upon themselves. A child whose 
life is made wholly objective, whose inter- 
ests are all external, who is taught not to 
think of himself, does not grow up to be em- 
barrassed by his members, distressed by the 
fashion of his clothes, or frightened at the 
utterance of his opinions. 

Let the bashful person, then, seek a like 
“peace of liberty.” First, let the garb be 
so simple and so fitting that it can not en- 
gage curious attention. Then all further 
thought of the garb may be dismissed. 
Second, let the manner be so quiet, the 
voice so low-toned, the speech so moderate, 
that criticism is forestalled. Then all 
doubt of one’s style may be set at rest. 
And, first, last, and always, let the bashful 
person refuse to talk of self. This absti- 
nence will presently invite such an interest 
in external affairs and people as shall crowd 
out the thought of self, and then the bashful 
person is redeemed. 

In a word, manners rest upon morals. 
And perhaps the most comprehensive as 
well as the most exact prescription for the 
cure of bashfulness is found in the noble 
motto of the Harry Wadsworth clubs: 
“Look up, and not down; look forward, 
and not back; look out, and not in, and lend 
a hand.” 





HINTS TO TRAVELLERS 
ABROAD. 
Street Etiquette.—English Dress for Theatre, Con- 
cert, Church, Travelling, etc.—Rules for Lunc 


nm 

Morning Concert, etc.—The Queen’s  Deswing. 

room,” and how to be presented.—Lessons in “ De- 

portment.” 

T is surprising how very perplexing certain 

small matters of public and private custom 
in a foreign city can be to an inexperienced trav- 
eller. Germany has, perhaps, fewer of the con- 
ventionalities of dress and habit whereby travel- 
lers as well as residents must be guided ; France 
is likewise rather generous in the extension of 
her limit; but England is very exacting about 
certain points, though, when understood, very lax 
about others. For example, it seems odd to say 
that two ladies, if one is above a certain age, may 
go unattended to an evening concert in London, 
whereas a lady can hardly with propriety walk 
alone in Regent Street or any of the great thor- 
oughfares after two o’clock in the afternoon; but 
such assuredly is the case, and we have known 
many Americans who regretted that the knowl- 
edge of certain little “ points” in a London resi- 
dence even for a few weeks was-not given them 
in advance, for pleasure, profit, and advantage 
were thereby sacrificed. 

Considering the matter of dress, to begin with, 
there are a few simple rules for public and pri- 
vate appearances. In going to the opera, it is 
absolutely necessary to wear no bonnet, but the 
pretty French and Normandy caps may be worn, 
or any light lace head-covering. A décolleté cos- 
tume is not so generally worn in London now as 
it was two years ago, but square or V-shaped cor- 
sages, elbow sleeves, and the like, may be seen in 
stalls, dress circle, or boxes ; equally and almost 
invariably an opera cloak or wrap is carried, if 
not worn. Very pretty light affairs of this kind 
are now made of white cashmere, with swan’s- 
down and feather trimming, and consist of a long 
piece which can be wound about the head and 
shoulders in a light way; pale pinks and blues 
are also used, and sometimes are made of soft 
light wools. At the theatre a bonnet may be 
worn in the dress circle or galleries, but never in 
the stalls (parquette) or boxes, and even in the 
dress circle it is considered better taste to go 
without further head-covering than lace. Only 
a few days ago the manager of a leading London 
theatre received a favorable verdict in a lawsuit 
brought against him by two ladies who, refusing 
to remove their bonnets, were requested to leave 
the theatre. A placard in the vestibule of thea- 
tres publishes this regulation, and points to the 
cloak-room, where bonnets may be left. Some 
sort of light wrap is nearly always worn, though 
very “full” dress is not so popular at the theatre 





as formerly. Black silks are always suitable, en- 
livened by some sort of floral ornament, or a lace 
scarf or fichu; flowers in the hair are also con- 
idered very suitable for a theatre coiffure. At 
concerts every body occupying the first and sec- 
ond priced seats must go without a bonnet; in 
the third-priced seats it is open to choice. In 
the prominent seats at opera, theatre, or concert, 
gentlemen are always expected to appear in full 
“evening dress,” but without gloves. F 

Having established these rules, it is encoura- 
ging to observe how utterly regardless English 
fashion is of the fabric or style of your garments. 
We have seen the shabbiest of silks, the dingiest 
of flowers, worn in an opera box, side by side with 
the most dazzling toilettes, and, we may say, com- 
bined with the freshest, most girlish bloom, and 
the addition, perhaps, of some rich jewelry; but 
the head and shoulders are uncovered, and the 
wearer feels herself obeying the strictest man- 
dates of Dame Fashion. Very simple toilettes 
are worn at church, and any thing approaching 
elegance in a sight-seeing costume is, we regret 
to say, put down as “vulgarly American.” The 
very best material for such purposes is the West 
of England cloth, purchased readily in London, 
and made up in some simple fashion. Such a 
costume, of pure wool fabric, made to order in 
any first-class London shop, costs from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars, and in durability, elegance, 
and simplicity certainly excels a French costume 
of the kind. We would recommend, however, 
any American intending to shop in London to 
have a first-class dress-maker at home make a 
linen waist pattern for use abroad, as English 
rules for cutting and fitting the body of a dress 
differ much from the American, and are only 
adapted to the English figure, which is usually 
very long-waisted, inclined to be square and ex- 
tremely long from shoulder to bust, or directly 
the reverse. American boots and shoes are also 
so much better and cheaper than those to be had 
in England that it is well to start from home am- 
ply provided with these. 

Social rules for dress are very exacting as to 
the manner: at luncheons, breakfasts, morning 
concerts, and the like, bonnets and a calling cos- 
tume may be worn, while at dinner, however small 
the party, something like an evening costume is 
invariable; but happily of late years high-necked 
corsages or V-shaped have come into favor every 
where but at court. 

Court rules are laid down with inexorable firm- 
ness. Singular though it may seem, the Queen 
has decreed that low-necked dresses of a certain 
shape must invariably be worn, in order to pre- 
serve decorum, A short time since a general 
wave of discontent spread itself through the 
court; the ladies, old and young, who make her 
Majesty’s Drawing-rooms so brilliant and beauti- 
ful a spectacle, protested against the round low 
necks, against the lace lappets and plumes which 
court etiquette compels them to wear; some even 
hinted that motives of delicacy prompted their 
objections to the dress; but her Majesty has re- 
cently made her wishes and ideas very clearly un- 
derstood. The round-shaped body and sleeve are 
in her estimation far more delicate than the V 
and Pompadour shaped corsages, and so the ques- 
tion is only more definitely decided. It is said 
the Lord Chamberlain suggested, by way of modi- 
fication, that any lady over forty might at option 
appear in a high body; but the Princess of Wales 
is said to have remarked that the décolleté cos- 
tumes would only appear more pronounced were 
such a mandate to go forth. At the same time, 
a month ago her Majesty requested that the la- 
dies attending Drawing-rooms should wear their 
plumes and lappets in a more conspicuous man- 
ner. The regulation costume is, for débutantes, 
white; for married ladies, any rich silk or fabric 
in anycolor. The dress is made up according to 
fancy, but with a separate train, put on either 
from the shoulders or waist, and four yards in 
length. Lace lappets and three plumes must be 
worn in the hair, At a recent Drawing-room a 
pretty young matron, whose blonde hair, unadorn- 
ed, was her chief personal attraction, tried to fol- 
low the rule in letter only, and tucked away be- 
hind her ears three tiny plumes, which were taken 
off the instant she had kissed the hand of royal- 
ty; but the Queen’s vigilant eye had detected 
this, as well as one or two similar attempts to 
evade the law, and the young Duchess of N—— 
received a polite reprimand through the medium 
of the much-tried and severely conscientious 
chamberlain, while a printed mandate was issued 
desiring all ladies to appear in court with their 
feathers in the clear and full view of Majesty. 

The matter of presentation is by no means 
so difficult as many Americans suppose. The 
American minister has the right of presenting 
his friends, provided they are in character worthy 
of any such introduction. The cards are sent in 
to the Lord Chamberlain three or four weeks in 
advance of a Drawing-room, with those of the 
minister or lady who will stand social sponsor on 
the occasion. If the cards are returned, it is 
equivalent to an invitation ; if not, the candidate 
for court honors must consider herself ineligible. 
It sometimes happens that after a presentation 
the character of the guest comes into some ques- 
tion, and if sufficient ground be shown for such 
a humiliation, the names are published, with a 
notice that the presentation is cancelled. Court 
etiquette is very severe in the cases of divorce, 
or any deviations from conventionality ; and it is 
said that her Majesty is particularly inquisitive 
in regard to any ladies received first at Marlbor- 
ough House, the good-natured, kind-hearted 
Princess of Wales being less given to criticism 
of rank or manners. Any English lady who in 
virtue of her own social position has been pre- 
sented at court may present a friend, under the 
court conditions, 

The order of presentation is very simple. The 
guest on arriving within the palace yard waits 
for the turn of her carriage, then enters the pal- 
ace corridor, leaving all wraps in a beautifully 
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furnished reception-room ; from this she pro- 
ceeds up stairs, entering a doorway which leads 
into a long line of rooms, which are the road to 
royalty. One after another is passed through, 
the magnificent Blue Drawing-room of Bucking- 
ham Palace being included, and at length she 
reaches the White Drawing-room, where she 
awaits her turn for entrance into the presence of 
the Queen. : 

The scene in the White Drawing-room is a very 
brilliant one, crowded with magnificently dressed 
women, whose court toilettes, varying in color 
and form, still preserve enough of the conven- 
tional air to give a certain quaint touch of the 
picturesque. Here and there some famous beau- 
ty may be recognized. The Marchioness of B . 
upon whose fair child-like prettiness a touch of 
heaviness is coming, may be seen beside the 
still more youthful Duchess of N. .» whose 
charm lies all in the piquancy of her mouth 
and dimples, the half-shy laughter in her eyes. 
Her dress is a sumptuous one of satin, the train 
massively embroidered, and which she throws 
over her left arm preparatory to walking up the 
drawing-room. Here and there venerable dow- 
agers may be seen obeying the royal mandate at 
the expense of the scraggiest of shoulders and 
arms; near by, some timid, eager young débutante 
stands waiting, her new silks and gossamers rus- 
tling with expectancy, her hand now and then 
nervously touching her tomed coiffure, 
the heavy folds of her train. Beauty, rank, fash- 
ion, the costly fabrics, splendor of color, and 
gleam of jewels that perhaps have passed before 
the eyes of half a dozen monarchs—all these 
make the scene a dazzling one to the novice as 
she passes up the great room to a door at the 
upper right-hand corner. She has carried her 
train over her left arm, and here, at a motion 
from the pages, it is dropped. The door leads 
by the Picture-gallery into the Throne-room. Her 
Majesty and the royal princesses receive the dip- 
lomatic corps first, and then the general court. 
They stand in a semicircle, the Queen in their 
midst, some short distance in front of the throne. 
The Lord Chamberlain announces the name of 
the débutante and her chaperon; a sweeping 
courtesy ; a kiss of the royal hand, if the two be 
English; if peeresses, a salute from royalty it- 
self; and then the presentation is ended. The 
guest must, however, retire backward as grace- 
fully as possible, making a series of little courte- 
sies to the princesses and other members of the” 
royal family as she passes them. The train is 
conveniently watched over by pages with white 
wands, whose.duty it is to “clear” it, but the exit is 
unquestionably a trying and awkward one. Mas- 
ters of deportment and dancing always are ready 
to give lessons for the great occasion, and nearly 
every English débutante avails herself of their 
services, though few Americans are sufficiently 
acquainted with London modes of management to 
apply to such people. 

The presentation is simply a matter of a few 
moments—a very magnificent glimpse of palace 
and royalty imparting a pleasurable excitement, 
and to an English girl naturally alluring, since it 
pronounces both her entrance into and position 
in society. To an American it has the charm of 
any novel experience of foreign ways and cus- 
toms, and, as such, can not be laughed to scorn 
by the would-be scoffers at any thing outside 
Uncle Sam’s domain ; but it must be remembered 
by those seeking it that it involves a three or 
four weeks’ stay in London at a particular season, 
and it is a very costly honor. Society in London 
is full of the gossip of presentations, and strange 
stories are told of the “ways and means” em- 
ployed to attain that momentary bow from roy- 
alty. Scandal, indeed, goes so far that it is said 
debts are paid and houses in Belgravia rented by 
high dames of fashion and rank who-stand spon- 
sor for their lesser sisters. But where is the 
circle free from some imputation of the kind? 
And until the last monarch has doffed his crown, 
there will be an anxiety to behold the purple, to 
penetrate that barrier of divinity which must 
hedge about a king. 














NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY. 

ARGE bonnets and still larger round hars 
are sent out by the French milliners for the 

late summer openings. The bonnets have large 
flaring brims indented in Watteau style, and 
broad flat crowns. Incroyable is the name given 
to this shape, and the design is a copy of the 
bonnets worn during the French Revolution. 
The crown is square, the brim wide, and the 
strings cross the crown, pass over the brim, hold- 
ing it down on the sides, and tie under the chin. 
The trimming is a bunch of flowers at the top of 
the crown, or else a panache of short feathers 
that curl toward the front. The stylish Jacque- 
minot red, darker than cardinal, is much used for 
trimmings of satin or of ribbon. The inside of 
the new bonnets is merely faced with velvet or 
satin, and has a classic fillet of velvet or of gilt 
banding the hair close to the forehead. Anoth- 
er novelty is that of having the flaring brim of 
doubled chip, making the inside precisely like the 
outside, and requiring no trimming. White and 
cream-color rival Jacqueminot red in trimmings 
for the new bonnets. All strings pass over the 
brim, beginning somewhere on the outside of the 
bonnet instead of inside as formerly. A panache 
of from three to six short slender ostrich tips 
bunched together is used on bonnets that are to 
be worn in midsummer. Sometimes these are 
allowed to curl over the brim high on the left 
side as a face trimming, but they are usually 
placed further back on the crown. The Alsacian 
bow has also receded from the top of the bonnet 
to the middle of the crown, where it is posed just 
above the curtain band. Another new fancy is 
that of putting a gilt ball ornament representing 
the top of a comb just inside the flaring front, 





and another at the end of the crown above the 
curtain. An elegant Incroyable bonnet of white 
chip has the brim faced with Jacqueminot red 
satin, in which is stuck a gilt ball comb. In the 
middle of the crown is a large four-looped bow of 
Jacqueminot satin ribbon, from which come ‘the 
strings that tie the brim down on the sides. Six 
small black slender tips of ostrich feathers in a 
bunch pass upward from the top and curl on the 
brim. Another of the same shape has the brim 
of doubled chip, and flares so widely that it is ex- 
posed back to the crown. A black velvet fillet is 
in front of this, and there is no other-face trim- 
ming. Wide white ribbon crosses the crown and 
forms strings, while two or three white ostrich 
tips curl forward on the brim. Such bonnets cost 
from $35 to $50. More youthful bonnets of the 
same shape have puffed satin inside the brim, 
and the ostrich tips coming far enough forward 
to serve as face trimming. 

Leghorn bonnets of deepest yellow tints are in 
regular Watteau shapes, with the brim indented 
on each side as well as in front and behind. The 
brim is faced with velvet such as pale blue or 
else olive bordered with a row of gilt beads, and 
the trimming is an Alsacian bow and strings of 
watered ribbon either pale blue or cream-color ; 
a bunch of rose-buds is placed low down on the 
crown, and the stylish panache of feathers on 
the top. 

Colored dress bonnets are less used than white 
ones, and are almost confined to beige and mastic 
shades. A novelty for these is plain silk gauze, 
instead of the figured gauze which is already com- 
mon. This is handsome for soft pleated crowns 
of beige-color, while the brim is covered with a 
ruche of ostrich feathers, or else a wreath of beige- 
colored foliage. Pearl beads for edging such 
bonnets are also of beige-color. The fine mastic 
gray chip bonnets are also trimmed in monotone 
with mastic satin ribbon outside, a mastic gray 
tulle ruche inside, mastic beads, and mastic os- 
trich tips, while the only touch of bright color is 
a bunch of pink and red strawberries, or else a 
bouquet of Jacqueminot rose-buds. 

Very neat bonnets of black chip have light silk 
or gauze folded carelessly around the crown, and 
a bunch of damask red roses on top. Some pleat- 
ed black lace falls over the curtain band, and a 
ruche of the same is inside the brim. This de- 
sign is easily copied by ladies who do their own 
millinery. Beige-colored gauze trims black or 
beige chips nicely in this way. Some ladies use 
a twist of bias silk like that with which their 
dresses are trimmed as the only ornament on 
plain bonnets for travelling. 


ROUND HATS. 


With the return of warm weather shade hats 
of new shapes are shown. For young ladies, for 
driving in phaetons and for general wear at the 
watering-places, are the broad-brimmed Fra Di- 
avolo hats and the picturesque Peg Woffington. 
Both these shapes have very soft wide brims that 
are richly trimmed inside with gilt or silver braid 
or shirred silk, or else plain velvet or satin bor- 
dered with beads and trimmed with flowers. The 
panache of feathers is also conspicuous on these 
round hats, and always curls over the front of the 
brim, and the hat is worn so far back on the 
head that the whole brim is shown. Fra Diavolo 
hats are handsome in white chip with black vel- 
vet facing on the brim, while the outside has curl- 
ing feathers and black velvet ribbon. Or else it 
is of beige chip, with the inside of the brim near- 
ly covered with silvered braid, and indented on 
the left, where a bunch of pink and cream roses 
holds it in place. Outside is a beige panache 


and satin ribbon around the crown, with long ‘ 


streamers behind. For plainer hats for the coun- 
try ladies select black or white rough-and-ready 
straws with wide brim slightly rolled on the left 
toward the back. The trimming is a facing of 
black velvet on the brim, while on the crown is a 
long black ostrich plume and a velvet ribbon band 
with streamers. Some more dressy hats have gold 
braid on the velvet brim. For ladies who prefer 
shade hats to droop in front there are toques of 
fine white chip coming very low down in front, 
yet cut away in the back to show all the back 
hair. Imported hats of this kind have a panache 
of pale blue feathers high on the top curving 
down over a bunch of strawberries. Light blue 
watered ribbon is in loops down each side of the 
open back, and ties as strings under the chin. 
New walking hats, for the city or for travel- 
ling, are of black chip, with the sides turned up 
slightly all around, and bound with velvet. These 
have round crowns, and are very handsome when 
trimmed with satin and gauze together and some 
feathers. Flowers are never used on such hats. 
The trimming around the crown should be very 
fully pleated, reaching out to the brim, or else the 
hat will have a scant look. An edging of two 
rows of gilt braid, with a piping of black satin 
between, is very stylish on the brim of such hats. 
The regular English walking hat, with the sides 
turned up high, is now edged with a row of gilt 
or jet beads, and faced with velvet. A youthful 
trimming for such hats is a wide brocaded rib- 
bon band in bright Oriental colors, mingling blue, 
scarlet, and yellow, and having two or three short 
ostrich tips in these gay colors. A new orna- 
ment for such hats is a whip of cut steel and gilt. 


PONGEE DRESSES, ETC. 


Costumes of India pongee are now worn again, 
as they come in the stylish beige shades, and 
were always liked for their coolness, yielding 
texture, and excellent service. Some have the 
écru laces and insertions for trimming, just as 
they were formerly used, while others have gay 
embroideries of silk or of linen in Jacqueminot 
red with pale blue, or else olive green with pink, 
blue, and cardinal. Even when trimmed with 
lace, wide brocaded belts of gay colors are worn 
with these dresses. The favorite design for mak- 
ing is the pleated basque with a yoke and belt, 
a short skirt trimmed with kilt-pleating, and a 











scarf over-skirt, in which open lace insertion is 
set, and the edges are finished with lace. Others 
have rows of beige-colored silk braid piped with 
bright scarlet or dark blue braid. Yachting dress- 
es of this material have embroidered anchors o' 
the collar and cuffs, : 
Travelling cloaks of this pongee are the first 
choice for summer wear, as they are cool, and 
their smooth surface sheds dust. They are made 
with long princesse back, double-breasted front, 
and Carrick capes. New Ulsters of gray or brown 
linen have a scarf passing over the right shoulder 
and under the left arm, where it ends in a pocket. 


MANTLES, SACQUES, ETC. 


China crape fichus tied on the breast are the 
favorite wraps with young ladies. Some of these 
have French lace and insertion for trimming, 
while others have whalebone fringe, or else jet 
fringe and embroidery. 

Cardinal capes reaching to the elbows, and 
quite straight around, are also fashionable for 
light wraps. They are made of black Sicilienne, 
with elaborate pleatings of French lace, or of 
black cashmere richly embroidered, while below. 
this are two or three rows of very deep and full 
whalebone fringe. There are besides these, reg- 
ular Marie Antoinette fichus of black silk, lapped 
in front, and fastened behind below the waist. 
These are of black silk or of Sicilienne, with in- 
sertion let in and lace on the edge. For plainer 
yet stylish mantles are fichus of black diagonal 
of light weight, made high in the back of the 
neck and tied in front, with whalebone fringe for 
trimming. These cost $12 50 each. Another in- 
expensive fancy is the small three-cornered shawl 
of black or of white llama lace, to be tied in front 
as a fichu: these are $5 each. For $6 to $10 
are black cashmere fichus of the graceful small 
size worn by young ladies; their trimming is em- 
broidery done on the garment and Chinese fringe 
that is knotted and tied in the hem. 

The single-breasted cut-away coat in English 
shapes is the favorite wrap for travelling and 
country use, It is made of diagonal or of smooth 
cloth of light weight, either black, blue, or dark 
brown, and is stitched in rows on the edges in- 
stead of being bound or faced with silk that will 
soon wear off. The buttons are of polished horn 
or bone, and are so smooth that they button easi- 
ly and do not wear out the button-hole. The back 
has the masculine shape, with short side forms, 
and pockets set on the waist line. These jaunty 
jackets cost from $13 to $18; some of very fine 
cloth are shown at $28. 

Dark blue cut-away suits with vest and kilt 
skirts are made up in “ tailor fashion,” and sold 
for $28 or $30. There are also jackets and over- 
skirts of the dark blue cloth sold to be worn with 
black silk kilt skirts. A fancy with young girls 
is to have small brass buttons on these blue suits, 
and vests of beige-colored brocaded silk. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenog ; Mademoiselle Coupgn; and Messrs. 
A.T.Srewart & Co.; and ArNoxp, ConsraBze, & Co. 








Anne BREWSTER was at breakfast the other 
day at Mr. Story’s, in Rome, where she met Mr. 
Joun BLacKWwoop, the publisher. There was 
much talk about authors and their little pecul- 
jarities. Of ‘‘George Eliot’’ he said: ‘‘She is 
never idle. She is so careful a worker it takes 
her some time to prepare and complete.” He 
seemed to take much pleasure in the fact of his 
being her first publisher. He said he corre- 
sponded with her for a long time thinking she 
wasaman. ‘I addressed heras ‘ Dear George,’ ”’ 
he added, ‘“‘and used some easy expressions, 
such as a magn uses onlytoaman. After I knew 
her I was a little anxious to remember all I 
might have said.” ‘‘George Eliot’s” manuscript 
is Beautiful, clear, and full of character. Mrs. 
OLIPHANT’sS is very difficult to read, it is so 
small. 

—Colonel Forney is describing the notabili- 
ties of England just as they strike the mind ofa 
close observer like himself, who for a lifetime 
has been in constant personal intercourse with 
the strongest intellects of his own country. 
After a dinner aes by the Metropolitan Board 
of Public Works, he says: ‘t Many notabilities 
were present; first, the cousin of Queen VicTo- 
RIA, the Duke of Cambridge, Field-marshal, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces, fifty-eight 
years old, a heavy, stolid man, with an apoplec- 
tic fuce, who made a heavy, apoplectic speech ; 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, Hon. 
Mr. BLAND, aged sixty-four, who was loudly 

reeted, and made a very weak address; the 
Duke of Wellington, son of the great duke, a 
little man with a big nose, who made a very 
poor and little speech. The nobility present, 
rated by their rent-rolls, was very heavy in 
money, and, by their titles, very old in years; 
but I noticed they were very much like other 
human beings, and enjoyed their victuals con- 
sumedly.”” The fact is that the orators of Eng- 
Jand may be counted on one’s finger-tips, while 
as for after-dinner speakers and preachers, we 
have probably the best article in the market. 

—Mr. STEPHEN MASSETT was at last accounts 
entertaining the people of New Zealand. The 
Evening Fost of March 16, published at Welling- 
ton, mentions his entertainment as having been 
given there to ‘‘a large and fashionable audi- 
ence.” 

—The young Prince Lovis NaPoLEon, who 
lately drew a number subjecting him to service 
in the French army, has obtained exemption, ac- 
cording to French law, as the only son of a 
widow. 

—The son of the late President Fenton is a 
student in the University at Athens, the great 
work of which is the restoration of the classical 
Greek tongue. His father was Professor of Greek 
at Harvard from 1834 to 1860, when he became 
President. He died in 1862. 

—In the House of Commons, as well as in all 
poe nm public-houses, they must have Bass, 
and the Basses are stealing a march on the ALL- 


sopps, who are also men of great beer. The sen- 


ior partner of Bass & Co. has been in the House 
of Commons for forty years. Thirteen years 
ago his eldest son also obtained a seat there. 





This was not relished by Messrs. ALLsoPP & 
Sons, and in 1873 the eldest son of the head of 
the firm was elected for East Staffordshire, The 
year after the senior partner himself was elected 
for East Worcestershire, and thus in the matter 
of Parliamentary influence the two families were 
placed upon a footing of equality. Now, how- 
ever, another son of Mr. Bass has come forward 
as a candidate for Parliamentary honors, and he 
will probably make a stout fight of it at Tam- 
worth. The ALLsopps do not despair, as there 
are still six sons who may eventually become 
available as candidates. 

—Miss C. W. Conant, an American artist, who 
adds persistence to exceeding talent, and who is 
now living at that paradise of painters, Ecouen, 
near Paris, = had a picture accepted for the 
Paris Salon. It was marked “ No. 2,” which 
means “exceedingly good,” and is to be hung 
on the line. It is pleasant to chronicle this sue- 
cess of an American, and an industrious and de- 
voted artist. 

—WIL1iaM Harvey, the illustrious discover- 
er of the circulation of the blood, was born at 
Folkestone, England, on the Ist April, 1578, and 
a celebration of the tercentenary of his birth has 
just been had in his native town. He wasa great 
benefactor to the College of Physicians, and an 
oration in his honor is annually delivered in the 
college; but this is primarily in memory of his 
gifts to the institution rather than of his labors 
in the cause of suffering humanity, or of his 
great discovery, by which he laid the foundations 
of the whole of the modern sciences of physiol- 
ogy and medicine. 

—Devoe Bat ey, of New Castle, Westchester 
County, is probably the oldest Mason in Amer- 
ica. e is a native of the county, aud was nine- 
ty-seven years old in February last. He joined 
the fraternity when twenty-two years old, and 
has therefore been a member seventy-five years. 
He is as healthy and lively as such an old Mason 
ought to be. 

—Mr. EMERSON deprecates adjectives. In his 
lecture in Boston a few days since he made 
a strong appeal for temperance in language. 
‘*Superlatives,”’ he said, “are diminutives, and 
weaken. The positive is the sinew of speech, 
the superlative the fut.” 

—Mr. Epison, who has within a twelvemonth 
made his name a household word in the scien- 
tific, social, and business world, was married in 
1873 to Miss Mary STILLWELL, of Newark, New 
Jersey. They have two children—a little boy 
four years old and a little girl aged two—nick- 
named ‘* Dot” and “* Dash,” after the characters 
in the Morse alphabet. 

—The Earl of Derby will be fifty-two years of 
age in July next. He has all his life been one 
of the neatest of dressers. His stove-pipe hats 
have always been made on the same block—no 
curve in the brim, straight all round, 

—Mr. WELD, the head of a famous old Roman 
Catholic family in England, one of whose mem- 
bers was a cardinal fifty years ago, made a will 
which did not encourage his children to become 
priests or nuns. If the sons take orders they are 
to have $20,000 instead of $60,000; if the daugh- 
ters enter nunneries, $10,000 instead of $30,000. 

—Judge Hastines, of San Francisco, has paid 
to the State Treasurer of California $60,000 of 
his subscription of $100,000 for founding a col- 
lege of law. The State will pay annually to the 
institution seven per cent. on the same amount. 

—General M‘CLELLAN is strong in muscle. 
Once while conversing with a party of friends 
on the subject of physical strength, he took a 
silver quarter of a dollar from his pocket and 
bent it between his forefinger and thumb. 

—Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD has written an arti- 
cle in the Nineteenth Century, in which he states 
with great stiffness that if the Church of England 
were disestablished it would retain a surplus of 
$600,000,000 after meeting all claims; and that is 
a good deal of money. 

—A recent English magazine contains this 
“personal” of the BaRtnes: ‘* Francis BaRinea, 
a Lutheran minister, came to England about a 
century ago, and his grandsons established them- 
selves in business in London. The younger 
brother, Francis, bad the chief management of 
the concern, and so successful was he that Lord 
SHELBURNE, who called him the ‘ prince of mer- 
chants,’ recommended him for a baronetey. Sir 
FRANCIS left the business to his sons, and it ulti- 
mately centred in the second one, ALEXANDER, 
whose financial influence over the Continental 
cabinets was so potent that the Due de Richelieu 
called him one of the ‘great powers of Europe,’ 
while at home he received the familiar title of 
* ALEXANDER the Great.’ While still at the head 
of his house of business he was created Lord 
ASHBURTON, and became famous as the British 
representative at Washington in 1842, when the 
treaty was negotiated which bears his name, 
Nor was this the only title that the family gain- 
ed, for the third baronet was created Baron 
NORTHBROOK in 1866, and his son, the late Vice- 
roy of India, has recently been raised to the dig- 
nity of an earldom. So that the titles of AsH- 
BURTON and NORTHBROOK have both been de- 
rived directly from the mercantile success of 
the great house of Barines.” 

—Captain Bates thinks that men and women 
are not deteriorating in physique, and he ought 
to know, for he is the tallest man in the world, 
and his wife the tallest woman. They were at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, the other day; and 
how those hey gn ape did look at them! 
Captain Bates is a Kentuckian, 7 feet 11} inch- 


es high, weighs 496 pounds, measures 65 inches 


around the chest, wears a No. 9 hat, a 26-inch 
collar, a No. 15 boot, and is thirty-two years of 
age. He dresses neatly in black, wears a mas- 
sive gold chain, attached to which is a gigantic 
watch—a present from Queen VicToRIa—wears 
a massive diamond in his shirt bosom, and a 
fashionable collar and scarf; has a ruddy, 
healthy complexion, a pleasant smile, and is a 
ready talker. Altogether he is, as the reader 
can very well see, an extraordinary giant, for 
our mammoth men are generally slovenly, dull, 
ignorant fellows. Mrs. Barss is a native of Nova 
Scotia, of Scotch descent. Her height is exactly 
the same as that of her husband. Her weight is 
450 pounds. She is well formed, and can hold 
her own in conversation. For the benefit of the 
female reader it may be stated that it takes sixty- 
five yards of goods to make heradress. Captain 
Bates while in England devoted much time to 
investigating facts about giants and giantesses, 
and found nothing to substantiate the legends 
of persons said to be over eight feet high; in 
fact, not an authentic record is to be fonnd of 
any One as tall and well formed as himself and 
his wife. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincrrie.—Pornt 
Lace EmBromwery on Net. 


Borders for Lingerie.—Point Lace Embroidery on Net. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Havine transferred the outlines of the design Fig. 1 to linen, baste Brus- 
sels net on the latter, and run on the different kinds of point lace braid, 
hem-stitch these on the net foundation with fine 
thread, and work the lace stitches and wheels with 
similar thread. Work the stems in tent stitch and 
the dots in button-hole stitch. On the outer edge of 
the border set picot braid, and cut away the project- 
ing net foundation and the material underneath the 
lace stitches and wheels. 
The border Fig. 2 is 
worked on 
Brussels net 
with plain 
and various 
kinds of 
medallion 
point lace 
braid and 
with picot 
braid, Hav- 
ing trans- 
ferred the 
outlines of 
the design to 
linen, baste 
on the net, 
and run on 
the point 
lace braid, 
hem - stitch- 
Srrirep Drry Arron. ing the latter 
For pattern and description see on the foun- 
Suppl., No. XVIIL, Figs. 51-04. dation with 
fine thread. 
Next work the lace stitches and wheels, the 
scallops on the bottom, and the dots in button- 
hole stitch with similar thread. The edge of a pds 
the border is finished with picot braid. On a 
the under edge, from the button-hole stitches (is = ig. 2.) 
on, cut away the net on the wrong side of the For description see Supplement. 
border. 


Embroidered Batiste Apron. 
Tas apron with bodice is made of white 
batiste, and is trimmed with strips of the same 
material embroidered with blue and red cotton 
in satin and tent stitch and in point Russe. 


Fig. 1.—Coat wirn Carrick 
Care For GIRL FROM 6 TO 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Epainc ror 
LINGERIE. 


Fig. 1—Borprr ror Inrant’s LinGERIE. 
Port Lace Bram anp Ware 
Emprowery. 


Fig. 1.—Work-Basxer with Emsromerep Tass.—Cross Sritcn 
Emsrowery anp Kyor-Worx.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 349.] 
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Fig. 2.—Work-Bac with Nicessaire. 
Crosep.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 2.—Knot-Work For 
Work-Basket, Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerr. 
Point Lace Emprorery on Net. 


The bottom of the apron is trimmed with a side-pleated batiste ruffle. Simi- 
lar ruffles trim ‘the bodice and pockets. 


Mourning Handkerchief. 
Tuts handkerchief consists of a piece of batiste eight inches and seven- 
eighths square, which is edged with lace insertion 
three-quarters of an inch wide, and with a border 
two inches wide, composed of strips of black ba- 
tiste three-quarters of an inch wide and of strips 
of white batiste of the same width, and edged 
with lace an inch wide. 
Gentleman’s 
Handkerchief. 
Tus handker- 
chief of écru ba- 
tiste is bordered 
with a hem which 
is chain - stitched 
with brown 
silk. In 
one corner 
of the hand- 
kerchief is 
an applica- 
tion of cre- 
tonne which 
represents a 
horse and 
emblems of 
the race. 
The appli- 
cation is 
fastened on 
the founda- 
oe — Srrirep Linen Apron. 


Fig. 2.—Coat witn Carrick esof brown 20 pattern and description see 
Care ror Girt From 6 70 © silk. Suppl, Ho. SVIL., Tigh 60-08, 


8 eh) Work-Bag. 
Por Gunisigiten td Suisteanet, Tue lower part of this work-bag is made. of 
gray drilling, bound with fawn-colored leather. 
The front is trimmed with embroidery, which 
is worked with colored silk in satin and tent 
stitch. Instead of the embroidery a painted 
design in various colors may be used. The bag 
requires a piece of claret-colored satin sixteen 
inches long and five inches and a quarter 
deep, which is sewed up on the ends, turn- 
ed down on the upper edge on the wrong 


Litt 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet EpGine For 
LINGERIE. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Ixrant’s 
Lincerre.—Warte Ex- 
BROIDERY, 


Fig. 1.—Work-Bac witn Nécessatre.—Orey.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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side an inch and a quarter deep, 
and sewed through for a shirr, 
through which is run a claret-col- 
ored silk cord finished on the ends 
with tassels. The drilling handles 
are lined with fawn-colored leather, 
which forms a binding on the out- 
side. 
Photograph Album. 

Tuts album is composed of four 
separate volumes, each of which 
holds twelve photographs. These 
volumes are bound in brown mo- 
rocco, and embellished with gilt or- 
naments. The case designed to 
hold the four volumes is likewise 
of morocco with gilt trimmings, 
and is ornamented on the front 
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Stitcn Emprorwery. 


with a monogram, which is worked with black silk and gold thread in 
satin and tent stitch, as shown by the illustration. 


Lambrequin for Baskets, etc.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Tis lambrequin is worked on canvas in cross stitch with zephyr worst- 
ed and filling silk in the colors given in the description of symbols. After 
finishing the embroidery, line it with muslin, and finish the edge with 
worsted cord in the colors of the embroidery. 
Designs for Infants’ Petticoats, etc., Figs. 1-3. 
Tue designs shown by Figs. 1 and 2 on this page and Fig. 3 on double 


page are suitable for trimming infants’ petticoats, etc. 
Saxony wool in point Russe and button-hole stitch. 


Foundation for Cushions.—Cross Stitch 
CER RREE, Embroidery. 


Uf), with red and blue cotton 
; in cross stitch. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery 
draw out the threads of 
the canvas. 


Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Tuese edgings are work- 
ed with crochet cotton, No. 
25. The edging Fig. 1 is 
worked partly crosswise 
and partly lengthwise, as 
follows: Ist round.—12 
ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 
1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first ch., 8 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) separated each by 15 ch. 
(which form loops) on this ring, * 7 ch., 





Fig. 1.—Crocust Eparna ror Lrncerie. 









Fig. 1.—Desien ror INFANTS’ 
Perricoats, ETCc.—Pornr Russe 
EMBROIDERY. 





Inrant’s FLANNEL BanpaGe. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IX., 
Fig. 29. 


Inrant’s Lone Rope.—INsERTION, 
Lace, AND Neepie-Work. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 
No. XVL., Figs. 43-47. 
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Fig. 2.—Secrion or Inrant’s Kyitrep 
AND Crocnet BanpaGe, Fie. 1, 
Dovste Pace. 














Tuts foundation is worked on linen over canvas 








LAMBREQUIN FOR Baskets, ETC.—Cross Stitch Emsrorery. 
Description of Symbols: ® Dark Olive; ® Light Olive; # Dark Green; & Light Green; 8 Dark Blue; & Light Blue; © Dark Red; © Light Red. 





Puotocrarn ALBUM. 


They are worked on flannel with colored 


Sranp witH Inrant’s BasKEr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 36. 









Inrant’s Nansook Nicut Sire. 
For pattern see description on Supplement. 


turn the work, 1 sc. on the next 
loop, twice alternately 3 ch, 1 se. 
on the next loop; then 7 ch., 1 se. 
on the following loop, three times 
alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop; turn the work, 10 ch., three 
times alternately 1 sc. on the next 
8 ch., 5 ch.; then 8 se. separated 
each by 15 ch. (which form loops) 
on the next 7 ch., and repeat from 
*. 2d round.—Observing the il- 
lustration work always alternately 
1 se. on the next point,9 ch. 8d 
round.—Always alternately 1 dou- 
ble crochet on the next st. (stitch), 
1 ch., and pass over 1 st. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked as 
follows: * 15 ch., 1 sl. on the first 
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Founpation ror CusHions.—Cross Sritcn Emprorpery. 


of these, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 15 ch., + 18 ch., close 
these in a ring with 1 sl. on the first ch., 24 se. on these ch. which 
are closed in a ring, 1 sl. on the first of the 24 se., 11 se. on the 
next 11 of the 24 sc.,and repeat once from +; then work 5 loops 
composed of 7 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these; then 1 se. on the 
st. on which the sc. of the third loop was worked, twice alternately 
1 loop as before, 1 sc. on the st. on which the se. of the second 
and first loops were worked; then 12 sc. on the last 12 of the 24 
se. worked last, 12 se. on the last 12 of the 24 sc. worked first, 1 
se. on the vein following the first sc. in this round, and repeat 
from >, but ih every repetition from > fasten the ring-shaped fig- 
ures to the preceding pattern figure by means of sl. 


Knitted Foundation. 


Tas foundation, which is suitable for infants’ bandages, is worked on a foundation of st. (stitch) 
divisible by 10,as follows: 1st round.—All knit plain. 
knit plain, and will therefore not be referred to further.) 2d round.— 1 p.(purled), 1 k. (knit plain), 
four times alternately sl. (slip) the next st., carry 


(All rounds denoted by an odd number are 





























the thread on the wrong side 
to the following st., 1 k., and 
then repeat from *. 4th 
round.—2 p., * 1 k., three 
times alternately sl. the next 
st., carry the thread on the 
wrong side to the following 
st., 1 k.; then 3 p., and re- 
peat from *, but finally in- 
stead of 3 p. work only 1 p. 
6th round.—3 p., * 1 k, 
twice alternately sl. the next 
st., carry the thread on the 
wrong side to the following 
st.,1k.; then 5 p., and repeat 
from >», but finally instead 
of 5 p. work only 2 p. 8th 
round.—4 p., * 1 k. 
next st., carry the thre: 
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Fig. 2.—Design vor Inrants’ 
Perticoats, ETCc.—Pornt Russe 
EMBROIDERY. 





EMBROIDERED BatIsTE 

anp Lace Bis. 

For pattern and de- 

scription see Su 

plement, No. V1., 
Fig. 25. 


Inrani’s Low-NECKED CAMBRIC 
Rose. 
For description see Supplement. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[June 1, 1878. 








the wrong side to the following st., 1 k., 7 p., and 
repeat from *, but finally work only 3 p. in- 
stead of 7 p. 10th round.—5 p., then always al- 
ternately 1 k., 9 p., but finally instead of 9 p. 
work only 4 p. 12th-16th rounds.—Like the 
8th-4th rounds in reversed order. Repeat al- 
ways the Ist-16th rounds. 





A CURTAIN LECTURE. 
11,30 P.M. 

Waar! go to the country this summer ? 
Now that’s too absurd, Mr. B.! 

To bury the girls in a farm-house, 
Where never a man they will see. 

How can you expect them to marry? 
You haven't the money to spend ? 

I tell you that’s all stuff and nonsense. 
You'll find it cests most in the end, 

When they're left on your hands for a lifetime; 
You'll wish you had listened to me, 

And retrenched in some other direction— 
I tell you, you will, Mr. B.! 


I've told every body we're going 
To Long Branch, and then to the Springs; 
And now to come down to the country! 
They'll be saying all manner of things. 
Have you thought of the shock to your credit? 
That’s worth more than money, yon say: 
I hope folks will think it is meanness, 
And not that you really can’t pay. 
I think you might try to afford it. 
It don’t matter much about me, 
But the girls will be so disappointed— 
It’s cruel, it is, Mr. B. 


The Grays have asked Julia to Newport; 

I worked hard enough, I am sure, 
To get her invited last winter: 

Must she write now and say she’s too poor 
To buy a respectable ontfit? 

What excuse she can make I don’t know, 
And it never will do to offend them: 

Indeed, Mr. B., she must go! 
They move in the very best circles ; 

It’s a chance that she oughtn’t to miss: 
I'd never have given that party, 

If I'd thought it was coming to this. 


Don't tell me that coal shares have fallen! 
That's the way with you—off upon stocks, 

Whenever I ask for a dollar, 
Or tell you the girls want new frocks, 

Seems to me, to be risking your money 
In this way is very unwise; 

And if you will do it, why don’t you 
Tnvest in something that will rise ? 

You know how we all hate the country, 
And just because board there is cheap 

To ask us to go there this summer !— 
Mr. B., 1 believe you're asleep! 


ALL GR NOTHING. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avrtuor or “A Gotpen Sorrow,” “Tue Biossomine 
or aN ALOK,” ETO., ETO. 








CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
“7 FELL UPON A DAY.” 


Rosert THornTON was not in his own person a 
member of the “self-made” class—who, however 
estimable and admirable, are not, as a rule, agree- 
able, especially to the hereditary drones of socie- 
ty—but he was only once removed from that condi- 
tion. The inevitable half crown had founded the 
fortunes of his father, into whose origin he had 
never inquired, but of whose character and career 
he was justly proud, while he could not recall 
any epoch in his own life at which money and all 
it could procure had not been at his command. 
The self-making man had fallen upon lucky days 
in the beginning, upon the piping times of sound 
speculations, and large undertakings reasonably 
guaranteed by political and social stability in Eu- 
rope, and things had prospered with him from 
his first lucky hit, throughout a career which had 
been as honorable as it was successful. But the 
self-making process took time, and the eminent 
contractor and mine-owner did not consider him- 
self well enough off to marry until he was a more 
than middle-aged man. Then he married a pret- 
ty and good girl, who was “nobody in particu- 
lar,” and who died just one year after their mar- 
riage. The self-made man had the usual ambition 
to found a family and to leave an entailed estate, 
and now he was a widower with an only child. 
He survived the pretty and simple young wife— 
whom he loved much better than his success or 
his ambition, and to whom he never gave a suc- 
cessor—ten years, and during them he added land 
to land with t perseverance, buying all he 
could get in the neighborhood of the first pur- 
chase he had made in a dull district of Dumfries- 
shire, but never residing on his estate. He could 
not have resided on it, indeed, for there was no 
house, and though he was always intending to 
build one, and had plans for the projected man- 
sion numerous enough to have formed a depart- 
ment of an art exhibition all to themselves, they 
never got beyond being framed and glazed and 
hung upon the wails of the “ office” in the old- 
fashioned house in Bedford Square in which the 
self-made man had lived through all his best 
years, and in which he died. His will was a 
simple though stringent document. Besides his 
son he had but one relative—a sister, twenty 
years younger than himself—who had come to live 
in his house after the death of his wife, and had 
been charged with the bringing up of the child. 
To her he bequeathed the house in Bedford 
Square and all that it contained, with a sum of 
money sufficient to render her independent for 
her life; and to his son all his possessions besides. 
The landed estate was tied up by the strictest en- 
tail, and a proviso was added to the dispositions 
of the will that should there unfortunately be a 
failure of heirs male, the husband of the female 
on whom in that case “The Mains” would de- 
volve must bear the name of Thornton. This 
was the one barmless vanity of the self-made 
man, All the fitting and proper provisions as to 


trustees were duly made, and the will included a 
strong recommendation of the testator’s only 
child to the gratefully acknowledged care of his 
sister, upon whom, in the untoward event of Rob- 
ert’s dying without heirs, all the property would 
devolve. 

The loneliness of Robert Thornton in the world 
which held but one human being bound to him by 
any tie of blood was the drawback to his other- 
wise prosperous lot ; and the boy felt that loneli- 
ness not only in his boyhood, but when the fair fu- 
ture of early manhood lay beforehim. A great deal 
of the simplicity of the original social stratum of 
his parents, far below his present place in life, ex- 
isted in Robert Thornton’s disposition, tastes, and 
notions; he felt himself at fault among persons 
who had lots of people belonging to them, and 
complex lives and interests to occupy them. It 
was not at all that he could not amuse himself 
like other people, that he had any touch of ec- 
centricity about him, or did not know that in many 
respects he was exceedingly fortunate ; but he was 
naturally sensitive and imaginative, and he was 
devoid of the cynical selfishness that can find 
compensation for isolation in independence. It 
would have been difficult for any young man of 
one-and-twenty to be more completely his own 
master than was Robert Thornton when he at- 
tained his majority, and he had plenty of friends 
and acquaintances to let him see how very much 
to be envied they considered him. The trustees 
had done their duty by his estate ; and though his 
fortune was not so large as it was said to be— 
there had been vicissitudes in the value of cer- 
tain of its components—it was large for a man 
without the obligations of rank, and who had lit- 
erally no claims upon him. His education had 
been carried out on the plan which his father 
would have approved, in so far as that he was 
sent to one of the great public schools; but he 
declined to follow up that phase of education by 
university life, and adopted travel instead. It was 
not orthodox, but it was effective. Hesaw a great 
deal of the world, learned much of its ‘history, 
made some mistakes, but committed no base ac- 
tions ; suffered a good deal from misplaced confi- 
dence, but did not clothe himself with cynicism 
and selfishness as with armor of proof because 
the world did not turn out to be all he expected ; 
distinguished himself among his fellows as a 
climber of mountains; never showed a trace of 
the faculty for money-making, or cf the interest 
in the process which had “*made” his father ; and 
was reeerdcu by the comparatively small section 
ul society by whom he was discussed as “not a 
marrying man.” 

Robert Thornton was not so popular with wom- 
en as many men without his passably good looks, 
his pleasant manners, or his fortune. He was 
very courteous to women; he never talked light- 
ly of them or believed the stories of the men who 
did so; but he did not flatter them, and he never 
seemed to experience the least reluctance or dif- 
ficulty about absenting himself from their soci- 
ety. He would be seen at places where the world 
did congregate, for a few weeks; would then dis- 
appear, and be next heard of from some mount- 
ain peak or hardly known “interior.” This was 
not satisfactory ; not all that might have been ex- 
pected from a man who, though he was in some 
senses “nobody,” might have created an interest 
in that negative circumstance itself, and who at 
least possessed two of the instruments by which 
he could have hoisted himself from being nobody 
into being somebody—wealth and independence. 
He might have been interesting (if, indeed, he 
could have escaped being ridiculous), had it ever 
been suspected that he was romantic. Exploded 
as romance is as an admitted element of modern 
life, a secret hankering after it, a feeling that one 
would like to be romantic if one only could, is 
not so uncommon as might be thought, and when 
Mr. Trollope depicts the mercenary and menda- 
cious Lizzie Eustace indulging in visions of a pos- 
sible Corsair, and hoping he may turn up among 
her acquaintance, he puts a pli of our complex 
social life with his usual pithy realism. Robert 
Thornton, however, never was suspected of being 
romantic; he kept his secret until the hour came 
for its disclosure so well that the general opinion 
concerning him (in addition to his not being a 
marrying man) was that if he should ever change 
his mind on that subject, he would be very unlike- 
ly to do any thing foolish. Doing something 
foolish, according to the people who discussed 

Robert Thornton, would mean his marrying for 
any other than the solid motive of interest. He 
was one of the rootless ones; he would try for 
great connections and a bride with family influ- 
ence, no doubt. 

It was probably this very fact of his rootless- 
ness which kept up, as it had originated, the ro- 
mance in Robert Thornton’s nature. He was 
strangely alone in the world; but somewhere in 
the same world there existed the woman who 
was to be his fellow-soul, and before the light 
and warmth and sufficingness of whose presence 
the isolation of his life should disappear. When 
they two should meet and recognize each other, 
then the music of life would begin to sound and 
its sweet waters to flow; then its meaning would 
be made plain, its worth proved, and all the ques- 
tioning and the vagueness and the irresistible 
strange sadness which not even hard travel, or 
the commerce of men, or all his determined 
plunges into the interests and the business and 
the pleasures of life were able to banish com- 
pletely, or at least not for long, would vanish 
away. Into all these things Robert Thornton 
did plunge betimes; but he would emerge from 
them and find himself on the dim shore again, 
with the old lonely sense of insufficiency stealing 
over him, and the consciousness that in the tran- 
sient energy with which he went at these things 
there was only well-done make-believe, after all. 

It was toward the end of the second season of 
Colonel and Lady Rosa Chumleigh’s occupation 
of the house in Lowndes Street that Robert Thorn- 





ton met Laura Chumleigh at a garden party, and 





that the make-believe of his life came to an end 
for evermore. He was the last man of whom the 
men and women who knew him only slightly 
would have predicted that he should fall in love 
at first sight, but any one who had found out the 
secret of his romantic disposition would have felt 
pretty sure that sooner or later he would so fall 
in love, and that penetrating person would prob- 
ably have added, “and with the wrong woman.” 
He had fallen in love at first sight at a much later 
date in his life than would have seemed likely ; 
whether Laura was the wrong woman, remains to 
be seen. 

Robert Thornton fell in love with Laura after 
a fashion of which we say that it is very rare in 
these days, but perhaps the truth is that it was 
never otherwise than very rare, just as true poets, 
great artists, perfectly beautiful women, men su- 
premely noble, and souls altogether saintly are 
very rare. It was a fashion that caused every 
lighter emotion or fantasy of so-called love that 
he had ever felt to flutter back to his remem- 
brance, to be regarded for an instant with a glance 
of incredulous contempt, and dismissed forever 
to the realm of nothingness; it was a fashion 
that, while it might have found some relief in the 
loftiest and most ecstatic, in the humblest and 
most homageful, of all the strains of all the po- 
ets who have sung of the conqueror of gods and 
men, had its own language, all impossible of ut- 
terance, and was incommunicable, like the sense 
and certainty of life itself and its endless duration. 

It was not only that from the moment he had 
learned by heart through his eyes the loveliness 
of her face and the grace of her form Laura 
was beautiful to him; she was beauty itself, all 
beauty, all delight, all excellence. He had found 
her at last: here standing by the side of a shal- 
low piece of ornamental water, in a highly artifi- 
cial garden not an hour’s drive from the heart of 
fashionable London, glancing at him over a bunch 
of dusky crimson roses which set off the coloring 
of her radiant face, and talking the nothings 
proper to the occasion with the peculiar vividness 
that belonged to her. Laura Chumleigh was to 
this man the realization of an ideal, the fulfillment 
of a dream, and it changed, he could not have 
told how or how soon, into a hope. 

It seemed to the trustful nature of Robert 
Thornton that he could not be quite misled by 
his fate, altogether doomed to emptiness of life 
and the walking in a vain shadow, and that, as it 
would be so with him if this meeting were to 
have no meaning for the beautiful girl who was 
a new revelation to him, other than the addition 
of aa insignificant item to her list of acquaint- 
ances, it must have a further significance. He 
was not a vain man; this was not a suggestion of 
conceit ; but the essential loneliness of his life had 
inclined him to fatalism, though he did not so 
define it to himself, and there was so strange a 
fulfillment of his ideal in the meeting that he ac- 
cepted the good omen with a superstitious joy. 

The story of a courtship could not be made in- 
teresting to those who have “assisted” at the 
wedding of the lovers, but it would not be fair to 
Laura Chumleigh to let it be supposed she gave 
nothing but dross in return for the pure gold of 
such a love as it seldom falls to the lot of woman 
to win. She certainly did not fall in love with 
Robert Thornton either at first sight or on fur- 
ther acquaintance. They met as frequently dur- 
ing the brief remainder of the season and in the 
autumn and winter as Mr. Thornton’s ingenuity, 
seconded by Lady Rosa Chumleigh’s good-will, 
could contrive that they should meet, and Laura 
liked him very much indeed. A man more versed 
in the ways of women of Laura’s world would 
have seen in that frank liking the sentiment least 
answering to the romantic and absorbing passion 
that filled Robert Thornton’s heart, but love in 
his case did not lack the “ humbleness” which is 
not often a modern attribute of it, and he was 
the least presumptuous of wooers. It would have 
sounded to him not more wicked blasphemy than 
sorry foolishness had any one suggested that he, 
Robert Thornton, was an entirely eligible parti 
for Miss Chumleigh, and that the young lady’s 
parents were of that opinion. But, of course, 
when a man is so “original” as to regard the 
girl who has captivated him less as a young lady 
than as a young goddess or a young angel, the 
natural effect of that mode of regarding her is to 
obscure his sense of his own importance. He 
was most unfashionably slow about declaring 
himself, although he had been allowed to per- 
ceive from the first that there was no rival for 
him to fear; and when he at length did so, it 
was impossible for him to avoid the knowledge 
that the occasion was not to Laura all it was to 
him. She accepted him very prettily, very gra- 
ciously, and she told him she did not mean to be 
known as an engaged girl so early in the season 
so frankly and easily that he was completely dis- 
concerted and unequal to any protest. 

Lady Rosa Chumleigh behaved very well on 
the occasion. She was a little afraid that Laura 
might not prove quite tractable, though she had 
acknowledged that she liked Robert Thornton 
sufficiently to get on very well with him, and 
though it was an understood thing that her one 
chance of marrying for love had been lost, and 
the matter put entirely out of consideration. Still, 
Lady Rosa expected Laura to recoil from the step 
she was prepared to take, when the time should 
come, and Laura did recoil. She meant to mar- 
ry Robert Thornton, but she would not marry him 
immediately ; she liked him ever so much better 
as a friend than as a declared lover—she must 
have the rest of the season “ to get over it.” 

Deep and dire was the vexation of Lady Rosa ; 
but she did not always allow her temper to con- 
quer her prudence, and she gave the victory on 
this occasion to the latter. 

“ And then, mamma,” said Laura, taking cour- 
age on perceiving this, as she did with the quick 
observation of an oppressor by the oppressed, 
“there’s another thing. Mr. Thornton is very 





good to me—much, much better than I deserve; 


and he is very fond of me” (there was not the 
slightest bashfulness in the girl’s tone; there 
was, perhaps, a little sorrowfulness in it, but she 
was as unembarrassed as if she had been speak- 
ing of some one else’s lover)—“ dreadfully fond 
of me, I am afraid, if deep feelings make people 
unhappy; and he is-the truthfulest person I ever 
knew. I really can not let him lie under any 
mistake, I must tell him—” 

“What, pray?” Lady Rosa let her temper 
have it all its own way now. “That absurd non- 
sense of two years ago, I suppose. You will do 
nothing of the sort, if you please. It is not usu- 
al, I believe, for girls to boast of their rejected 
lovers.” 

“Mamma! mamma! 
that.” : 

“T know that a man asked you to marry him, 
and you did not do so; the reason is nobody’s 
business, And you would make it a point of 
honor to talk about the matter to another man, 
whom you mean to marry! I never heard of 
any thing so unladylike in my life. Not another 
word, if you please!” Lady Rosa raised her bony 
hand in stern interdiction of the remonstrance 
that was upon Laura’s lips. “I distinctly forbid 
you to allude to the subject to Mr. Thornton or 
to any body else, including myself.” 

Lady Rosa was very far indeed from a true 
appreciation of Robert Thornton; but she was a 
keen observer where it could be for her interest 
to be well informed, and she had discerned in 
her daughter’s suitor a depth and concentration 
of feeling which would be likely, she thought, 
to lead to his taking very badly any such infor- 
mation as that which the girl on whom he had 
set his strong and tender heart had intended to 
impart to him. She knew Laura would not ven- 
ture to disobey so very emphatic an injunction 
as she had laid upon her; but, after all, this was 
only one danger provided against: who could tell 
when others might arise in a troublesome, one- 
sided business like this? If the stupid girl could 
only care a little more for the man who was so 
eminently deserving of the love he coveted so 
greedily ! 

It has been seen that Lady Rosa Chumleigh 
had reason to be better satisfied with the state 
of her daughter’s feelings toward Robert Thorn- 
ton before the arrival of the blissful day that, as 
she put it to herself, “ got Laura off her mind.” 

The bride’s letters “ home” were not numerous 
and not long, but her unofficial communications 
to Julia Carmichael were considerably more ex- 
pansive than those she addressed to Lady Rosa. 

Three weeks after their marriage Mr. and Mrs. 
Thornton, who were going to the Mediterranean 
in their yacht early in September, arrived at Dum- 
fries, with the double purpose of seeing “ The 
Mains” and visiting Robert Thornton’s only rela- 
tive. The sister of the self-made man had retired 
from the uncongenial atmosphere of London life 
shortly after his death, having sold the house in 
Bedford Square, and had ever since been living 
in comfort of the kind she appreciated in a gray 
granite-fronted abode, with a small garden and a 
little plantation of Scotch firs at the back of it, 
at a short distance from the town of Dumfries. 
The years had treated Dorcas Thornton very gen- 
tly; her life had been singularly untroubled ever 
since the old time of that unforgotten great sor- 
row, her brother’s death; and her pride in her 
nephew had never received a check. 

“Do you remember,” wrote Mrs. Thornton to 
her cousin Julia, “the delightful description in 
Marriage of Lady Juliana Douglas’s visit to her 
husband’s Highland home, and of Miss Nicky, 
Miss Grizzy, and Miss Jacky? I think I am a 
little disappointed that nothing in my own ad- 
ventures on my first visit to Scotland bears any 
resemblance to the experience of poor Harry Doug- 
las’s ‘adored Julia,’ that Dumfries is not in the 
Highlands, and that Mr. Thornton has only one 
aunt, who is not in the least like any one of the 
spinsters of Glenfern. The town is dull; but the 
surrounding country, though they call it very tame 
here, is delightfully strange to my eyes, accustom- 
ed only to London and the tameness of Hunsford. 
Yesterday we visited ‘The Mains,’ and I was con- 

sulted about the site of the house that is to be 
built—the work’s to be set on foot almost imme- 
diately. I found it difficult to form an opinion, 
because I know nothing about aspects and points 
of view and the other things that require to be 
considered, and so I answered pretty much at 
random. One thing I am sure of, that I shall 
never care much to live in any house here for 
long at a time: it must be very dull. You will 
like to know about Miss Thornton. She is like a 
picture, and almost as quiet as one. She thinks 
her nephew the most perfect of human beings, and 
provoked him to the nearest approach to anger I 
have seen in him by letting me perceive that she 
does not particularly admire me, and that she 
thinks I can never be sufficiently grateful for the 
good fortune that has befallen me. Nobody, I sup- 
pose, likes to have gratitude prescribed to them, 
and I generally turn a deaf ear to the broad hints in 
this sense which Miss Thornton gives me, but oth- 
erwise there is nothing whatever to complain of. 
The house is wonderfully prim, neat, and squarely 
set forth; the ‘ plenishing,’ as they call furniture 
in Scotland, is all much older than Mr. Thornton, 
and most of it he remembers since he was a child. 
The old lady constantly informs me that she is 
merely a steward of all these fine things—she re- 
gards them with the greatest reverence—and that 
when she is gone they will all be his. Mr. Thorn. 
ton would not be unlikely, I imagine, to keep all 
the dark mahogany and the drab damask and the 
thick glass as relics, and it is to be hoped the new 
house on ‘The Mains’ will have plenty of lumber- 
room. It seems the Thorntons originally came 
from this neighborhood, aed she returned to the 
old place and the old associations after the death 
of Mr. Thornton’s father. She is a very nice old 
lady, but so totally unlike any one we know in her 
ideas and ways that I am sure I could not make 


You know it was not 





you realize her in the least. But, oh! she has such 
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a charming neighbor !—a young widow, who lives 
in a gem of a little cottage close by the Stone 
House. Her husband was lost at sea, and she 
never recovered the shock of his death. Mrs. 
Monroe (that is her name—Janet Monroe ; I like 
it so much!) is quite young, not twenty-five, and 
very handsome, [ think, in a , calm style. 
She has only one pleasure in life, her flower gar- 
den, and as I do know something about flowers, 
we got on from the first. She was at the Stone 
House when we arrived, and she has been a per- 
fect treasure to me, telling me what are the proper 
things for me to be interested in and the queer 
Scotch names for every thing, which you must 
learn if you want to understand what the serv- 
ants and people say. I do so wish we could per- 
suade her to come with us on our cruise! I am 
sure the Mediterranean would be better for her 
than Scotland, and, as I can not have you with me, 
I should like to have her society, She knows 
your Misses Sandilands, but she never met you. 
She says you probably know her husband’s sister, 
whose name was, like her own, Janet Monroe ; 
she was at school at Bury House for some time. 
Do you remember any girl of that name? It was 
a good many years ago. We shall be in London 
on the 25th,and Mr. Thornton will take me down 
to Hunsford for a couple of days before we start. 
The yacht will be all ready by the 25th, and we 
shall go to Southampton a little later. Tell papa 
Mr. Thornton has called the yacht Firefly.” 

Julia Carmichael was not quite pleased with 
her cousin’s letters; there was not exactly any 
thing to complain of in them, but she felt that 
they were not the sort of letters, for instance, that 
she herself would write if her long engagement 
with John Sandilands had just come to a happy 
termination. There was too little about Mr. 
Thornton and too much about other people to 
please Julia. But, she reflected, she must not 
make herself a rule for others, and Laura never 
had any sentimental ways about her. She did 
not answer the letter just quoted for several days, 
and in her reply she said: “I mentioned your 
new acquaintance in writing to Miss Sandilands, 
and asked about her sister-in-law and ke 


ing 
point, drawing the work- 
with the crochet-needle, 


Stand with Infant's Basket. 
See illustration on page 349, ’ 

Tuts stand is made of cane rods, and is furnished 
with a wicker-work basket with a lid. The stand is 
thirty-two inches and seven-eighths high, and has a 
bent cane handle. The lining of the basket is of blue 
linen, which is hemmed at the top and cross stitched 
with white cotton wound with red cotton. On the 
outside the basket is covered four inches from the top 
to the foot of the stand with three-cornered pieces of 
linen ornamented with a cross seam. Join these parts, 
and fasten them on the basket so that the seams al- 
ways come between two bars of the stand. On this 
cover set four pockets of blue linen. For each pocket 
cut one piece from Fig. 36, Supplement; set a strip 
three-quarters of an inch wide on the upper edge for 
a hem, and cross stitch it on the outside. Trim each 
pocket through the middle with a needle-work border, 
which is worked on white satin ribbon over canvas in 
cross stitch with colored cotton. The flowers in the 
design are worked with red cotton, and the rest of the 
embroidery with blue cotton. Fasten these borders on 
the pockets with point Russe stitches of blue cotton, 
as shown by the illustration. Having joined the pock- 
ets from x to :, set them on the basket so that the 
seams of the pockets come on the seams of the covers. 
The joining seams of the kets are covered with sim- 
ilar embroidered borders. In the middle of the pock- 
ets set rivets of cane, which are run through the cane 
rings on the stand as shown by the illustration. The 
foot of the stand is trimmed with a pleating of blue 
linen four inches —- and of the requisite width 
which is finished at the bottom with a box-plea’ 
ruffle of the material an inch and three-quarters wide. 
The hem of this ruffle is fastened with a cross seam. 
On the ruffle is set a border embroidered in cross stitch 
on satin ribbon. Above this ruffle is set a band of 
blue linen eleven inches and a quarter long and three 
inches and thr uarters wide, which is underlaid 
with net, and is folded down on the wrong side half 
an inch wide on each side. This band is ornamented 
through the middle with an embroidered border, and 
on both sides of this with a cross seam. The top of 
the lid is bordered with a strip of blue linen two inches 
wide, hemmed narrow at the top, and edged at the bot- 
tom with a box-pleated ruffle of the same material an 
inch and a half wide, which is ornamented with a cross 
seam, This ruffle is headed with a border worked on 
satin ribbon in cross stitch with red and blue cotton. 
Through the hem run round cord. 


Infant’s Knitted and Crochet Bandage, Figs. 
1 and 2. 





It seems the other Janet Monroe was at Bury 
House for only a short time, and they have lost 
sight of her. She went away to live with a Mrs. 
Drummond of Bevis, in Suffolk.” 

Mrs. Thornton received her cousin’s letter as 
she was leaving Dumfries, and read it in the train. 

“ Nothing wrong, dearest, is there ?” asked Rob- 
ert Thornton, attentive, as usual, to every look in 
her face. 

“ Nothing at all,” she answered; and then she 
tore the letter into small pieces, and held them out 
of the window to be carried away by the wind. 

(To BE OCONTINUED.] 








Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 348. 


Turse edgings are worked with crochet cotton, No. 

. The edging Fig. 1 is crocheted as follows: 1st 
round.—4 ch. (chain stitch), 8 dc. (double crochet) on 
the first of these, then always alternately turn the 
work, 3 ch.,3 dc, on the next dc. 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next point on 
one side of the preceding round, 5 ch. 

For the edging Fig. 2 work as follows: 1st round.— 
4 ch., 2 de. ted by 1 ch. on the first of these; 
then always alternately turn the work, 3 ch., 2 dc. sep- 
arated ae ch. on the single ch. between 2 dc. which 
was worked previously. %d round.—Always alternate- 
ly 1 sc. on the next 3 ch, in the preceding round, 5 ch. 


Borders for Infants’ Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 343. 


For the border Fig. 1 run medallion point lace braid 
on a foundation of linen or batiste, button-hole stitch 
the braid on the foundation with white cotton, and 
work the rest of the embroidery in herring-bone and 
satin stitch with similar cotton, Cut away the mate- 
rialunderneath the point lace braid. 

The border Fig. 2 is worked on batiste or linen in 
overcast and herring-bone stitch, and is button-hole 
stitched on the outer edge. 


Work-Bag with Nécessaire, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 348. 


Tus work-bag, which Fig. 1 shows closed, and Fig. 
2 opened, is made of black leather and pasteboard in- 
terlining, and consists of a bottom and two parts join- 
ed thereto by means of soufflets, and which are fast- 
ened at the middle of the top by a steel clasp. The 
bag is lined with claret-colored satin. On the bottom 
is set a piece of card-board of corresponding size, cov- 
ered with the same satin. The cover of this part is 
furnished with a strip of similar satin stitched at in- 
tervals on the foundation, so that bands are formed 
for holding the sewing utensile. On the ends set 
bands of satin for holding the thimble and wax. On 
the inside of the are also a mirror and a pincush- 
ion covered with claret-colored velvet, as shown by 
Fig. 2. The handle fastened to the ends of the bag is 
made of black leather. The front of the bag is trimmed 
with a monogram, which is worked in satin and tent 
stitch with black silk and gold thread. 


Work-Basket with Embroidered Tabs.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery, and Knot-Work.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 343. 

Tus basket is composed of cane rods, and is fur- 
nished with inserted pieces of wicker-work. On the 
lid of the basket are set embroidered tabs, which are 


worked on gros grain ribbon two inches and a 
half wide in cross stitch with yellow filling silk over 
canvas in the design shown by Fig. 3, page 349. After 


finishing the embroidery draw out the threads of the 
canvas. On the under end of the tabs round off the 
om, and edge them with lace worked in knotting 
with yellow and black saddler’s silk as follows: Ona 
double foundation thread fasten three black knotting 
threads two yards long and laid double, and between 
the second and third of these fasten a thread of the 
a silk of the same length in the usual manner. 

ith these eight knotting ends work as follows: * 
With the two ends of the yellow silk work 2 dk. (dou- 
ble knot; see detail Fig. 3, on page 548, No. 35, Vol. 
IX., of the Bazar) on the 4th and Sth of the black sill 
knotting ends (using these for the foundation), 1 dou- 
ble p. (picot, which is formed by working the next 
dk. after a thread interval of half an inch, and then 
pushing it close to the preceding dk.), 2 dk., with the 
third b’ end on the next yellow end work 4 tatting 
knots (for each of these work one button-hole loop 
upward on the foundation thread and a similar loop 
downward), and with the 6th black end on the next 

llow work 4 tatting knots, with the Ist on the 

black end 14 tatting knots, the 5th and 6th, 7th and 
8th, and 9th and 10th of which are separated each by 1 
p. (for which always work the next tatting knot after 
& thread interval of half an inch, and then push the 
knot close to the preceding knot), and repeat from +. 
The thread interval of the 4th and 5th black ends on 
which the dk. are worked should be measured off as 





See ill Fig. 1, on double page, and Fig. 2, on page 349. 
Tuts bandage is worked with Estremadura cotton 
No. 8, and with steel knitting-needles, crosswise, anc 
is edged with a row of scallops worked with crochet 
cotton, No. 20. The bandage is sixty inches long, 
pinted on one end, and furnished there with two 
inen ta each twenty-four inches ee, Make a 
foundation of 43 st. (stitch), and on these knit, going 
k and forth, as follows: 1st round.—All knit plain 
(slip the first st. of each round and knit the last st. 
plain ; this will not be referred to further), 2d round. 
—Always alternately 1 k. (knit plain), sl. (slip) 1 st., 
and carry the working thread to the next st. on the 
wrong side of this round, which forms the right side 
of the band, 8d-10th rounds.—Al ways alternately like 
the Ist and 2d rounds, but the st. which are knit off 
should come transposed 


H 3p. 

k., 3 p.; finally, 3 
ternately like the 10th and 11th rounds. Repeat the 
2d-17th rounds until the bandage is of the required 
length. In the last 42 rounds, for the point on the 
end, cast off 1 st. at the beginning of each round. For 
the row of scallops on the edge, crochet as follows: 1st 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the next edge st., 3 ch., pass over 1 edge st. ; nm 1 
slip stitch on the first sc. in this round. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 5 double crochet on the middle of 
the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the 
next 8c. 


Infant's Embroidered Bandage, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on double page. 

Tu bandage is made of white flannel, and is em- 
broidered in button-hole stitch and in point Russe 
with red worsted. Cut of fine white flannel one piece 
sixty inches long and three inches and a half wide, and 
cut it pointed on one end. After finishing the em- 
broidery, sew two linen tapes each twenty-four inches 
long to the point of the bandage. 


Border for Infant’s Lingerie. —Point Lace Braid 
and White Embroidery. 
See illustration on double page. 

For this border run medallion point lace braid on 
linen or batiste, hem-stitch the braid on the founda- 
tion with white cotton, and border it with button-hole 
stitching. The scallops on the outer edge are worked 
in button-hole stitch, and the eyelet-holes in overcast 
stitch with similar cotton, Cut away the material un- 
derneath the braid. 


Borders for Infants’ Lingerie. —White Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on double page. 


Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on linen in overcast 
and herring-bone stitch with white cotton, and is fin- 
ished on the outer edge with button-hole stitch scal- 


lo) 
The border Pig. 2 is worked in overcast, satin, and 
buatton-hole stitch with white cotton. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE International Exhibition at Paris was 

gage opened on May 1, under favorable 
auspices. The morning was rainy, but before 
noon the clouds scattered and the sun shone 
brilliantly. Showers which fell later in the day 
did not interfere with the opening ceremonies, 
which began at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
A great and enthusiastic crowd had assembled, 
more than a hundred thousand foreigners having 
arrived in the city to witness the ceremonies. 
At the appointed hour, in the vestibule of the 
Trocadéro, the Minister of Commerce receiyed 
foreign princes, ambassadors, commissioners, 
and persons of distinction., President M‘Ma- 
hon then arrived from the Elysée in his state 
carriage, was received by the Minister of Com- 
merce, and, after brief addresses, pronounced the 
Exhibition open ‘in the name of the republic.” 
This announcement was followed by a salute of 
one hundred and one guns and military music. 
Afterward President M‘Mahon, at the head of a 
brilliant procession, which included princes and 
distinguished officials, went through the Troca- 
déro Palace, then across the Bridge of Jena to the 
Champ de Mars, the cortége being increased by 
Senators, Deputies, members of the Academy, 
etc. The various sections of the Main Building 
and annexes were traversed, and then, after the 
usual courtesies, the Presidential party returned 
to the Palace of the Elysée. 

Although the interior arrangements of the 
Trocadéro Palace and the Exhibition Building 
were by no means perfectly completed, many 
departments presented a most creditable ap- 
pearance, America makes an excellent display, 





considering the difficulties with which she had 
to contend in the beginning and the t dis- 
tance she has her exhibits. As at the 
Centennicl Exhibition, the sections of the vari- 
ous countries will present a much more com- 
plete appearance on June 1 than they did on 
opening day. 

The two principal buildings of the Exhibition 
are the Palace of the Trocadéro and the Main 
Building; but around these a vast number of 
smaller structures have sprung up» extending 
along the Seine as far as the Pont des Invalides. 
Small buildings have also been erected upon 
the broad Quai d’Orsay and in the open square 
between the Hétel des Invalides and the Corps 
Législatif. The Main Building is 2400 feet long 
by 840 wide, the east and west fronts Lage 
long machine galleries —— 2310 by 1 
feet. More than half of this building is occu- 

ied by France, and Great Britain has about one- 
ourth of the remainder. The Trocadéro is a 

rmanent structure of stone, semicircular in 
‘orm, with towers 230 feet high, and a central 
rotunda of vast size, capable of seating from 
8000 to 10,000 persons. The grounds around 
are beautifully laid out, and from the colonnade 
extending along the wings of the palace there 
is a fine view of the park as well as of the Ex- 
hibition Building and of the city itself. Con- 
certs and other entertainments will be held in 
the Trocadéro, and in-door fétes will be given in 
the old Luxembourg Palace. 


‘Harper’s Half-hour Series’’ is about to be 
enriched by an admirable little volume prepared 
by Mrs. Helen 8. Conant—a writer well known 
as accomplished and accurate. It is a compre- 
hensive Pri of German Literature, giving an 
outline of the growth of German literature from 
the earliest records down to the present time, in 
a style at once simple and attractive. The work 
has been prepared with great care, and is not 
merely a compilation from other sources, but 
wholly original. The writings of German au- 
thors are illustrated by original translations, 
which form a charming feature of. this little 
book. A perusal of this Primer will give those 
who have little leisure to study larger works a 
clear idea of the prominent points in German 
literature, while it will inspire students with a 
desire to follow out the history of that literature 
in its details. 








On the new steam-ship City of Rio de Janeiro, 
which recently sailed on her first be to South 
America, there is a machine by which a daily 
supply of one thousand pounds of ice can be 
manufactured, in addition to furnishing a sup- 
ply of cold air for the store-rooms. 





Tea made from the leaves of youn 
growing in the conservatory of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington was recent- 
ly served to some visitors. The practicability 
of successful tea-culture in this country is thus 
proved. 


tea-plants 





On the first Saturday of May the famous “ Tal- 
ly-Ho”’ coach, belonging to Colonel Delancey 

ane, with twelve members of the Coaching 
Club, was driven from this city to Philadelphia. 
It started about half past six o’clock in the 
morning from the Hotel Brunswick, amid the 
admiring glances and enthusiastic cheering of a 
crowd of spectators. The journey of nearly a 
hundred miles was made in twelve hours, relays 
of fresh horses being provided at intervals of 
about ten miles. The immediate origin of this 
unusual drive was an invitation to dine with Mr. 
Fairman Rogers at his house in Philadelphia, 
and both drive and dinner were pronounced a 
success. 





Edwin Forrest’s Home for Actors, at Holmes- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has now only six inmates. 
An effort is being made to endow it. 





The great Washburn Mill, in which occurred 
the explosion and fire which resulted in such 
destruction of life and propesty at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, was the largest flour mill in the coun- 
try, and, with the exception of one in France, 
the largest in the world. Since 1874 it has been 
a from one and a half to two million 

ushels of wheat every year, and it gave employ- 
ment to over two hundred men. The destruc- 
tion of this and five other mills temporarily 
cripples the flour business of Minneapolis; but 


with the natural advantages, wealth, and enter- 


prise existing there, it will not be long before 
new mills are built. The ope was proba- 
bly caused by the ignition of gas generated by 
the processes of purifying the flour, the fine dust, 
uniting with the atmosphere, forming an explo- 
sive compound. 





An institution of great value in this city is 
the ‘“‘ Female Christian Home,’’ founded several 
years ago for the benefit of young women who 
were struggling under difficulties to maintain 
an honorable existence. It was begun on a 
small scale, but has now become self-supporting. 
Working-women who seek the protection of 
this home are furnished with the ordinary com- 
forts of life at a price within their limited means, 
and at the same time are freed from any feeling 
of dependence. Among the inmates of the home 
are students in the School of Design, school- 
teachers, telegraph operators, clerks, dress-mak- 
ers, sewing-girls, compositors, etc. 





England expends not less than $60,000,000 a 
year to maintain “an efficient navy.” It costs 
something like $50,000 a year to keep an iron- 
clad in repair. 





The convenient little books of the ‘‘ Half-hour 
Series’’ will soon be issued by Harper & Brothers 
in cloth bindings, there being a demand for many 
of them in permanent shape. A flexible binding 
will add greatly to the beauty and utility of these 
attractive little volumes. 





The transit of the planet Mercury across the 
sun’s disk, which Occurred on May 6, was an 
event which attracted the attention of all scien- 
tific investigators. any important astronom- 
ical questions are likely to be solved by observa- 
tions in regard to this particular planet, and as 
another similar transit will not occur again until 
November, 184, astronomers took careful obser- 
vations respecting the recent phenomenon. The 
instruments now used are so excellent, and pho- 
tography gives such essential aid, that talent and 
experience combined with them give promise of 





important advances in astronomy whenever un- 
usual movements of the heavenly bodies are in- 
vestigated. In this vicinity a complete and ac- 
curate record of the transit was obtained, and 
numerous photographs taken of the various po- 
sitions of the planet in its passage across the sun. 





Rapid transit is, as the newspapers say, “an 
accomplished fact.’? The trips made have been 
every way successful. A train on the Gilbert 
Elevated Railway, carrying one hundred and fif- 
ty Fescengnes, made the trip from Trinity Charch 
to Fifty-ninth Street in eleven minutes, and when 
the line is opened for regular business it is ex- 
pected that it will be found practicable to reduce 
the time still further, so that the trip from the 
Battery to Central Park may be made in ten or 
twelve minutes. 





The condition of the Eads jetties at the mouth 
of the Mississippi is very satisfactory, and the 
feasibility of the project reaching the success 
promised by Captain Eads is beyond question. 
A wide and free channel will soon be secured. 


It is expected that Queen Victoria will visit 
the Exhibition in the autumu, but she will tray- 
el to Paris incognita, 


Russia’s expenses in the war were a pretty se- 
rious consideration, even when taken into ac- 
count with her victory. The war lasted from 
April 12, 1877, to March 4, 1878—322 days. Ex- 
clusive of the money required to take the troops 
home, it is stated that the war expenses amount- 
ed to $600 


000, 





Last summer 2740 mothers and sick children 
were cared for at the Sea-side Sanitarium at Far 
Rockaway for periods varying from a day to a 
week each. Enfeebled children of poor persons 
were thus invigorated by fresh air, sea-bathing, 
and needed medical care. During the coming 
summer the Sanitarium will be located at Rock- 
away Beach instead of Far Rockaway, a building 
having been procured which the West Side Re- 
lief Association—by which the Sanitarium was 
established—hopes to purchase and furnish suit- 
ably. Ten thousand dollars will enable the As- 
sociation to do this, and carry on the project 
through the summer. The change of location 
is advantageous in that the children can be sent 
direct to the Sanitarium without the inconven- 
ience and fatigue of moving from one convey- 
ance to another. 











ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. H. R.—The brown checked silk, with velvet 
vest, collar, sleeves, and pipings, will make the pretti- 
est dress for a young lady; the plum blue shades are 
not as stylish now as those of gray-blue. 

8. T. A.—Get some blue or else beige-colored bro- 
caded silk for a vest and sleeves to go with a cut-away 
coat and sheath over-skirt of the plain silk ; this will 
make a pretty dress for a girl of thirteen years. 

J. A. N.—The dress-makers whose names are quoted 
in the New York Fashions of the Bazar would prob- 
ably send you such a dress. We do not furnish ad- 
dresses or make purchases for our readers. You can 
get a black silk reception dress for $150, The newest 
style for such toilettes is a basque with a flowing train 
and no over-skirt, but flat trimming down the front 
breadth and on the side gores. A wide collar and 
cuffs of white duchesse lace add much to the trimming. 
Read the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. XL, 
for further details of such dresses, 

Anniz C, P.—The most tasteful black cashmere 
dresses imported have the princesse polonaise with 
basque front illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XL, 
merely piped with black satin. You can not havea 
more safe and stylish pattern for making over your 
grenadine dress than that of the French coat illus 
trated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XL. 

Harriz 8.—We have the cut paper pattern of the 
pleated basque with yoke, such as is used for cam- 
brics, percales, etc. The over-skirt that you want is a 
part of another costume, but it is an easy matter to 
make a long wrinkled apron over-skirt, and tie the 
drapery low behind; this sheath over-skirt pattern 
accompanies the cut-away coat and vest shown in 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. XI. The pattern of each suit will 
cost you 25 cents. 

Mas. A, P. P.—To knit two stitches together cross. 
ed, insert the needle downward into the stitches, and 
work these off plain. 

Qverrist.—Silk mantles shaped like that illustrated 
in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XI., are more stylish than sacques. 
The shape of sacques is the same as those of last sea- 
son. For simple dresses of summer silk those of one 
shade are most used, as dark blue, gray, or beige-col- 
ored damask silk. 

Lov.—Get black square-meshed grenadine, or else 
that with bourette threads, for a thin mourning dress, 
Make it with a belted habit basque and combination 
skirt like that illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI. 
Trim with the grass fringe used in mourning, or else 
with fine knife-pleatings. 

M. A. H.—We do not know the lady’s address, 

H. L. L.—The color of your green sample is good, 
but the stiff material is rather passé. It would make 
a nice kilt skirt with scarf, vest, and cut-away coat. 

Mrs. C. C. R.—Boy babies wear lace turbans. Their 
stockings are white, 

E. W.—Your black brocade is very suitable for a 
Pompadour princesse dress. 

Krxe.—Articles on household furniture recently 
published in the Bazar will tell you how the name 
“ Eastlake” came to be applied to certain styles of fur- 
biture. 

Eveénte.—Sailor collars, very deep behind and fast- 
ened in front by a small brooch, are still used on chil- 
dren’s dresses. Both white and colored embroidery 
will be used on white dresses. 

A. F.—Long Pompadour bustles are not worn at 
present. A short bustle is used if the back is very flat. 
In trained and also demi-trained skirts pleated wigging 
is basted near the end of the train to hold it out. Get 
all-wool de bége, either mastic gray or else beige 
brown, for a short travelling suit. Trim the skirt so 
deeply with kilt pleating that the short apron of the 
over-skirt will cover the top of the pleats and give the 
effect of a kilt skirt. Turn the front of the apron up 
a quarter of a yard deep, and pipe the upturned edge 
with silk. Then have a silk vest and cut-away coat. 
If you think this too youthful, have a short polonaise 
with the short skirt instead. Some ladies prefer En- 
lish water-proof of light quality for the travelling dress 
worn during a European tour, but this is found too 
heavy during summer. The beige suit described to 
you is appropriate for visiting the Expositicn. 

















Infant’s Crochet Boot. 

Tis boot is worked with white zephyr worsted, partly in Afghan 
stitch and partly in a dotted design. The upper edge is finished with 
a row of scallops, and the front is likewise trimmed with two rows of 
scallops, between which are set five small buttons covered with white 
silk. On the upper edge of the boot and at the ankle run narrow 
white silk ribbons through the open-work rounds there, and tie the 
ends in bows in front. To make the boot work first one-half of the 
sole from the middle lengthwise on a foundation of 24 st. (stitch) in 
4 pr. (pattern row), widening 1 st. at the end of the Ist round in 
each of these pattern rows. For the widening of single st. take up in 
the 1st round of the respective pr. 1 st. from a horizontal vein between 
two vertical veins. Next work the sec- 
ond half of the sole in a similar man- 
ner, but widen 1 st. at the beginning 
instead of the end of each pr. In N 
connection with the second half of the a padieateh ine 
sole (joining on the first half at the / Lace Car.—{For de- 
same time) work the front and heel in ” : scription see Suppl.) 
one piece as follows: From all the st. 
of the last pr. take up 1 st. each, = S Yi . 
up also 4 st. from the 4 edge st. on the . A YY WW \ wa ' aS ¥ 2 : 
te end, and 4 st. from the 4 edge st., SSE : AX WX X \\ yy \ Ac & Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress vous nan 1 70 | 
forming a straight line on the end of NG : oS SSS ti : . . ~ NER Der pattern and Geherigts spl, No. 1 

S S : Inrant’s Liven Suet. S MJ ¢ : \ : : 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIX., Figs. 55 and 56, 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Inrant’s Lineerie. 
Warre Emprorwery. 


Pe ee ee 


Fig. 1.—Lirrie Grew’s Car,— nt. —[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 30. 
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Inrant’s Car, Apron, AnD Diaper Drawers. 


For pattern of Cap and description see Supplement, No. X1., 
igs. 31 and 32. 


Inrant’s Nansoox Lone Suir. ERS EAS 
For pattern and description see Supple- : ee 
ment, No. XXL, SRS Inrant’s Dowty Suir. 


Figs. 59-61. ret: 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. 
XXIL, Figs. 62-64. 
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Inrant’s Croonet Boor. 
Empnrorperep B 


For pattern and description 


el _ e, 


cS 


Fig. 1.—Invant’s Lone Piqvé Coax. 
F 


Baox.—{See Fig. 2.) Inrant’s Barrow Coat. Canton Firannet Draper Drawers. Ne : > Yar Fig. 3.—Desian ror Inrant’s 


For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see For pattern and description see Sup- Z : PertrooaTs, Eto.—Port Russe 
ment, No. XV., Figs. 37-42, Suppl, No. IL, Figs. 15-17. plement, No. XIIL, Fig. 35. 4 hes Emprowrery,.—(See Figs. 1 and 2, P. 349) 


Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Knittep AND CrooHET 
BanvaGs.—(See Fig. 2, Page 349.) 


Borper ror Iyran 
Lace Braw ani 


‘ ir 
Liven, Insertion, anp Lace Bre. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, IV., Fig. 28. 


Inrant’s Must, Insertion, anp Lack Arron anp Priiow. 
For pattern see description on Supplement. 


the first half of the sole, and 3 st. from the next 3 st. in the last 
pr. In the 2d round of this pr. first work off 2 st., then nar- 
row 1 st. (to do this work off 2 st. together instead of 1 st.); 
then cast off 6 st., n. (narrow) 1 st., and cast off 2 st. Pay no 
attention for the present to the st. on the needle. In the fol- 
lowing pr. take up 1 st. each from the preceding pr., and from 
the first half of the sole take up the next 2 st. of the last pr.; 
then cast off 3 st., n. 1 st., cast off 6 st., n. 1 st., and cast off 
8 st. Next follow 5 pr. like the preceding one, in which take 
up 2 st. from the sole on each side, and above the preceding 
two narrowings work likewise two narrowings. In the 8th pr. 
take up st. from all the free st. of the last pr. in the sole, and 
cast off all the st. on the needle, at the same time executing 
the narrowings in the middle of the work. 9th-16th pr.— 
Like the preceding pr. Next follows one slip stitch row, in 
which work always 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the vertical vein of each 
st. in ~ preceding pr. ; hws completes the foot. Having over- 
. seamed the sole and heel together from the wrong side, work in s, 
Pig. 1.—Gros Gram Sacqur anp Dr Bice Dress. Fig. 2.—Scumuer Casumerne Travertine Costume. connection with these ig always going sebwank: as follows : : artis passes oe Srna : 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-14. lst round.—Always alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on the Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 37-42.) 
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Infant’s Crochet Sock. 

Tus sock is worked with blue zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch, 
and is embroidered in cross stitch with white silk floss as shown by 
the illustration. The upper part of the sock, with the exception of 
an open-work round, is worked in a dotted design, and is bordered 
at the top with a round of single crochet worked with white silk 
floss. Through the open-work round run white silk ribbon, which 
is tied in a bow in front. Begin the sock on one of the front edges 
of the heel with a foundation of 17 st. (stitch), and on these work 25 
pr. (pattern row) without changing the number of st., taking up 11 
st. from the next 11 st., and letting the last 6 st. stand for the middle 
st. of the front. Each pr. consists of 2 rounds, one round going for- 
ward, in which the st. are taken up, and one round going back, in 
which they are cast off. For the first pr. of the front take up 8 st. 
from the 3 st. nearest the upper edge in the last pr., 6 st. from the 
foundation st. which were left standing, and 3 st. from the next 3 

edge st. in the first pr. of the heel. 

Inrant’s Batiste Cap. In the following two pr. on each side 

For pattern and de- rae take up 3 st. from the next edge st. 

scription see Suppl., ff : on the ends of the heel, and in the 

o. VIL, Figs, ( \ af + ain » Seah Oe on 

: 27 and 28. f F next pr. take up the last 2 st. there. 

Be is 6 Vesme en ’ Ps wie Peper ea ay ‘\ bi Then work for the front 11 pr. more, 
pms aw Ss a. prenent, No, XX., Figs 57 and 5% : : > \ ’ in the last 10 of which narrow 1 st. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Inrant’s Linorrr. 
Wuirr Emsrormery. 


a 


on each side. For the narrowing in 

the 2d round of a pr. cast off 2 instead 
X . . ua 1 u i Ww. 
Fig. 2.—Lirrie Griew’s Car.—Backx.—({See Fig. 1.) 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 30. 
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Inrant’s Lona Musi 

Perriooart, 

For pattern and de- 

scription see — 

_ ont, No. XIL 
Inrant’s Piqué APRON. s : : Wige’33 and 34° 
For pattern and description - 
see a. No, XXIIL, 
igs. 65-68, 
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ERED Bag anp Lace Brn. 
riptiongmipplement, No. VII., Fig. 26. 





Fiannex Diaper Drawers. 
For pattern see description on 
Supplement. 
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. 2.—Desien vor Inrant’s 


. \ Ss } on —s ‘oa ‘ < 
Banpaag, Fre. 1, \ WS . 4 Invant’s Lone FLannet Perriooat. Inrant’s CASHMERE CLOAK. 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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om Inrarigitvoerrme.—Pornt 
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Empromerep Batiste Bre. 


For pattern and description sec 
Supplement, No. V., Fig. 24. 


Inrant’s Apron AND Pintow wir Tram. 
For pattern see description on Supplement. 


second following st., 1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the first de. 2d 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next st., take up 1 st. 
from the following st., and on this st. for one dot work 5 ch., 
and work off the last of these together with the st. on the nee- 
dle. 3d-16th rounds.—Like the preceding round, but the dots 
should always come transposed. 17th round.—Always 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on each st. in the preceding round. 18th 
round.—Like the lst round. 19th round.—» 1 se. on the 
next ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 4 de. on the next ch., 1 
ch., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round. 20th round.—* 1 se. on the next ch., pass over 1 | : 
de., three times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next de.; then 2 bFuR yd N\ S05 Like 
ch., 1 se. on the following ch., 2 ch.,and repeat from > ; finally, 
1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. For the row of scallops on Sidi \\yy 
the front, crochet inside of the two narrowings, from the upper es | jays? 
Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 9 To 11 edge toward the toe, and going back on the other side alternately . 
YRARS OLD. 1 se. on the vertical vein of the next pr. which is nearest the Fig. 1.—Biack Sirk Sacque anv Fartie Dress. Fig. 2,—Liven Dress. 
For description see Supplement. narrowing, 3 de. on the same vein of the next pr. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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of 1 st. at the respective point, and in the follow- 
ing round take up only 1 st. there. In connec- 
tion with the last pr. of the front, taking up 1 st. 
from each st. there, work the sole 22 pr. long, in 
doing which narrow 1 st. each on both sides of 
the 9th pr. and in the middle of the 15th and 
20th pr. Set in the sole from the wrong side, 
overhanding it, and then work for the upper part 
of the sock on the edge st. at the top as follows: 
lst round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next st., take up 1 st. from the fol- 
lowing st., and in connection with this work for 
1 dot 5 ch. (chain stitch), and work off the last 
of these together with the st. on the needle. 2d 
round (through which the ribbon is run).—4 ch., 
the first 3 of which count as first double crochet; 
then always alternately 1 doubie crochet on the 
second following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. ; 
finally, 1 sc. on the third ch. in this round. 38d- 
9th rounds.—Like the Ist round, but the dots 
should come transposed. 10th round.—Always 
1 se. on the upper veins of the next st. in the 
preceding round. 11th round (with white silk 
floss ).—Like the preceding round. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXI.—( Continued.) 


AT HAWKINGDEAN—LIFE IN A DOWNLAND 
VILLAGE. 


Upon one of these occasions, when the child 
had grown to be a big gir! entering upon the first 
of her teens, the pastor came with a piece of news ; 
and as it was but once in a decade that such was 
gathered in the village, much was made of the 
startling rumor. A charming cottage, long un- 
tenanted, was let at last. A widow lady and her 
son had driven over from Brighton, had been pre- 
possessed by the flower-clustered home, and had 
taken it. To the pastor, to whom every house 
was like a living being, this was an event of im- 
portance ; but the scholar heard and soon forgot, 
when deep in the books and distant with the dead. 
Not so the girl, to whom it was scarcely less in- 
teresting than to the pastor, and whose sympathies 
were quickly aroused when her friend dwelt on 
the lady-like yet sad grace of the new tenant, and 
the pretty manners and gentle speech of her son. 

The cottage was prepared, the pastor himself 
often looking in and giving a hint here and there 
conducive to the comfort of the coming inmates. 

The humble but well-bred occupants arrived 
upon the appointed day. Of course the village 
stood on the door-step, and worthy dames stared 
as they had not done since a real huntsman gal- 
loped through. A keen watch was set all day 
between the bottles of sticky sweets, and boot and 
stay laces were clustered thicker to- admit of a 
peep-hole for espionage. The smith dropped a 
hoof, a thing unknown since his apprentice days. 
The sexton cast his sharp ferret eyes over his 
muslin blind, and set to calculating the length 
of the widow. The farmers’ men touched hats 
with rough courtesy, and their masters eyed the 
handsome, anxious face of the mother with kind- 
ly deference. The farmers’ daughters slipped on 
their garden hats, and took baskets strangely near 
the pathway palings in quest of straggling roses. 
The village children, grouped, finger in mouth, 
seemed transfixed. The aged, basking in the 
sun flooding their porches, invoked a blessing upon 
the lady who, they read with instinct rather than 
dim eyes, had passed through the ordeal of woe. 

The- pastor, with infinite thoughtfulness, re- 
ceived them in the porch, and the lady’s mourn- 
ful eyes lighted with gratitude at the mark of so- 
ciable attention; but that no misunderstanding 
might arise, she respectfully informed him that 
they were Dissenters. He would have preferred 
it otherwise, but took it comfortably, merely re- 
marking there was no place of Congregational 
worship nearer than Brighton, a great inconven- 
ience, and any time when they cared to drop in 
at the church, his pew was at their disposal. He 
was none the less kind and courtly, and was re- 
warded sometimes upon wet days by seeing the 
pair the most reverent of all his flock. This was 
preferable to the course adopted by the master of 
the Bishop’s House, who never went any where. 

As time passed it was remarked that the new 
tenants were very retiring. Poor, they lived with 
economy ; it was not convenient to receive people 
back again, so they did not visit ; even the pastor’s 
kindly invitation to tea was declined, with thanks 
that were deep but diffident. 

The boy, like his mother, was possessed of much 
delicate beauty, Her husband, a Congregational 
minister worked to death, left nothing but this 
pale, thoughtful boy of some thirteen years; the 
mother’s slender income was their sole support. 

The pastor spoke of them at the Bishop’s 
House, and the student came off Copernicus, 
heard, and forgot the next moment; but Golden- 
hair, who had more earth than stars in her com- 
position, became curious. 

Strolling upon the downs one day, reading as 
usual, our student nearly walked over a lady sit- 











book ; dear me—your son ? Surely my neighbors 
—very glad to have met you—good- morning, 
” Then, turning back after a few 
paces, to the lazy boy risen abashed from the 
sward, “Run in my house whenever agreeable— 
books you may tike—it will be dull here after the 
town! Morning, your servant, madam !” raising 
the old worn $00 hat with the fate of' the ax 
cienne noblesse, 
They each thought von of him ; the lady 
reading austere sensitiveness in the nature, the 


boy a majesty of learning compensating for any 
sign of brusqueness. The bent form became 
distant on the ridge of hills, ever the same brood- 
ing intentness, the same rapt departure from sur- 
roundings; the gaunt form stood on the rim of 
the circle before descending the slope; the sea, 








the sky, infinitude, and that singular form in 
relief, 

“ How the man must have suffered!” said the 
lady to herself. ‘That is no mere love of learn- 
ing; rather the refuge to which he has flown 
wounded.” 

“What are you thinking of, mamma?” asks 
the boy, stretched again lazily upon the grass, 
sunset flushing a lance-like bloom upon his cheeks. 

“That, after all, we may be dull here. I am 
not sure that it is well for you.” 

“ But our kind friend has proposed a remedy, 
dear. What books there must be in that old 
place! Let us call, mamma.’ 

And he gained his point, as usual; poor fragile 
refuser, with nothing in all the world to love save 
this young pleader, and he was her world! 

The boy was so enamored of reading that he 
would not allow a day to elapse without accepting 
the gracious invitation, and something told him 
these abstracted ones are apt to forget permis- 
sions. 

The servant conducted the visitor to the study, 
vacant at the time, but to which came Golden- 
hair, with considerable confidence, to see what the 
boy was like; he might be ill some day, and she 
have to carry jellies to the cottage ; and she found 
him like—very like—a dim poetic sort of ideal 
she had taken the trouble to conceive when mix- 
ing with the shock-headed youngsters of her 
sphere of usefulness. A trifle shy, perhaps, but 
that wes becoming, and she had no ideal of a bold 
boy; he must be gentle of manner, soft of tone, 
tender of touch; her brusque papa had proved 
sufficient acquaintance with the other school. 
She did not know what to say, so said, 

“T hepe your mamma will like our village.” 

Whereat the boy, who always spoke the truth, 
replied, with innocent candor, 

“ Mamma does not like villages. We are here 
because, being poor, we can live cheaper; neither 
does mamma like Sussex, but poor papa labored 
in the county, and mamma will not leave it; he 
loved it.” 

“Now my papa hates every place alike; isn’t 
that dreadful? Except on the top of those 
windy old hills, and there he seems all right.” 

The boy came to think the girl very winning, 
and the village seemed less dull already when seen 
by the light of this fair young face. Soon they 
were good friends enough, and her playful words 
awoke that smile none ever could resist—the old, 
wonderful smile that, upon the face of his poor 
dead father, had won the people, making the Word 
seem sweeter from those lips. And Golden-hair 
smiled back, when a footstep approached, and the 
master, with his pale lined face, stood in the door- 
way, a roll of manuscripts in his hand, a book 
under his arm, and stooping slightly. 

Eying the two from below the shaggy brows, 
he muttered, 

“ Been here long ?” 

The salutation was abrupt, but the boy was not 
taken aback. and answered, quietly and with much 
respect, 

“T have but just come, Sir. My mother’s com- 
pliments, and she trusts you will forgive the liber- 
ty of my calling.” 

“ Ah, certainly; I’m not partial to callers—hate 
’em; but, if I remember aright, I said you could 
just look in. You'd like a book or two? Vio- 
let, child, you can run and play. Close the door 
carefully, my darling, and request the girls to see 
to that kitchen door; it jars the whole house. 
They fancy my nerves were made by the smith,” 
to the visitor, while Violet retired with a little ex- 
pression of regret and admiring adieu glances. 

The skeleton knees of the scholar knocked to- 
gether ; he sat back in a high carved chair, clutch- 
ing at the dressing-gown with convulsive move- 
ment; his actions were expressively suggestive 
of unrest and disquiet. He turned to the boy 
standing by the table. 

“Fond of reading ?” 

“Very, Sir; my father was a great reader, and 
taugl:t me to love books. He used to say ‘they 
would, through life, prove my best and truest 
friends.” 

The answer seemed to please the student, who 
looked at the speaker with new interest. 

“So your father liked books? Poor devil! 
And you take after him? Sorry for you; give it 
up—take to the plough, counter, desk. Look at 
these people’s rosy cheeks about here; no books, 
Sir. The happiest-going are those without 
minds,” 

Spite of this severe advice, the white hand was 
unconsciously patting the volumes strewn about 
the table with a movement more significant than 
any expressed fondness. At this moment a door 
somewhere interior closed smartly; the master 
bounded with a ery—“ Bless me!—curse of my 
life that door-banging. I like the hills—no 
doors !” 

The boy began to feel slightly uncomfortable 
and nervous himself; he edged a little away from 
the table. 

“ Be careful—hat going to tumble !” 

The visitor placed his hat in a secure position, 
and the master, as if coming from out a reverie, 
continued : . 

“Father something in the preaching way, I 
think ?” 

“A minister, Sir,” with cheeks all crimson for 
the honor of the dead darling, tremulous cadence, 
downcast eyes, and a shadow upon the beautiful 
features. 

The bookworm noticed it all, but went on with 
his withering cynicism. The boy was creeping 
into his heart; he would have none of it, and 
posted sentinels to guard the musty hermit- 
niche. 

“T suppose, looking after other people’s souls, 
he neglected his own body—more fool he! Cler- 
gy want to be web-footed and rhinoceros-skinned 
in parish districts. Pray be careful with your 
elbow there, or that book will be down; know 
nothing worse than the crashing down of a big 
book ; besides, it’s sacrilege !” 








The visitor removed his elbow from its dan- 
gerous proximity with such meek subjection that 
the scholar was touched in spite of himself, but 
he routed the momentary weakness. 

“ Hope you are not going to walk up that path 
always when you go out” (this was the one path 
of the ascent in view of the windows) ; “it fidgets 
one; and if you read you'll crawl up like a snail.” 

The boy smiled, and very sweetly expressed 
his willingness to avoid the path indicated. The 
smile sank like a sunbeam, and the old man went 
after it with a pick and rooted it out, flayed it, 
trampled it, quenched it. He was not going to give 
way to the weaknesses of other frivolous folk, 
fickle-minded, empty-headed; he looked as sour 
as it was possible to look, and just nipped that 
smile like a frost. 

Rising from his high-backed throne, he nodded 
to a vast array of crammed book-shelves. 

“Take any of them—bring back when read, 
and exchange for others—if—if the study is va- 
cant.” This with a narrow lightning glance that 
caused the stranger to wince, although it would 
have been difficult to tell why. 

“The lady with you yesterday your mother, I 
presume? Don’t know much of mothers, but 
suppose she’s proud of you. Tell her I counsel 
giving up all such foolish nonsense; you’re neither 
better nor worse than other sons, and are likely 
to become rather worse.” 

Although startled, the boy manifested no an- 
noyance at the tone adopted by his host. Looking 
up in the rigid face with a mute forgiveness, he 
was about to rise for departure, when— 

“You'll mind the chair doesn’t creak if you’re 
going to get up; it’s horrible! Next to the un- 
earthly clatter of fire-irons, I know of nothing 
more irritating.” 

The boy arose with every care, so softly never 
a sound was heard; then the scholar muttered: 

“T do hate that cat-like movement! It’s just 
how the girls go about the house ; one never knows 
when one’s coming upon them or where they'll 
turn up next—keeps one in a state of chronic 
nervousness.” 

He strode the chamber, still convulsively clutch- 
ing at his gown ; then, with a gasp, he confronted 
the boy, who receded a step. 

“T wish you’d break yourself of that smile you 
have. I can’t bear people always smiling; it’s a 
senseless habit. All very well during some play- 
house comedy, but in private life it’s frivolity, Sir, 
frivolity!” The smile died away, but the same 
pleasant look remained, as though irradiating from 
within. The scholar softened a shade. “I was 
going to say, take your mother a few flowers from 
the garden—no message, mind; messages are ri- 
diculous, and—and—tell her it spoils a landscape 
sitting about on camp-stools—knew there was 
something I wanted to say—try the sea line, more 
healthy.” 

At this moment the singular man swooped down 
upon a piece of ribbon, a bow of Violet’s; he 
caught and clutched it fiercely, the talon-like 
fingers meeting upon the relic, while he muttered 
to himself. Thrusting it in one of the pockets of 
his gown, he turned sharply, saying, 

“Good-morning!” Marching with jerky ab- 
ruptness to the door, which he opened as in a 
house of the dead, and with a rattling sort of glid- 
ing passed to the passage, and to the breakfast- 
room, where his girl sat on a hassock by the fire 
dressinga doll. He stood on the hearth-rug, erect 
in his woven glow of hap-hazard color, while she 
looked up in his face wistfully, yearning for a smile 
where never a smile shone. 

“You like your doll as much as ever, eh?” 

There was something so inexpressibly solicitous 
she was surprised at the new interest, and arose, 
twining arms about the cold, gaunt, loveless 
man. 

“Quite, papa dear! 
know.” 

“ Don’t romp about as you used,” grumbled the 
old man ; “no running on the landing, and up and 
down stairs.” 

_ “You said you couldn’t bear the noise, papa.” 

“Ah! Did I? Id forgotten. Like the old 
colored picture-books still, Violet ?” 

“Oh yes, papa. I shall always love the dear 
old pictures.” 

At that he turned upon her surly as a bear. 

“Nothing was said about love, I believe; not 
aware I mentioned the word.” 

“T'm sure, papa, I—” 

“Nonsense! Ridiculous, applying the word to 
books!” (This from the man that had been all 
love for the books, and for the books alone.) “ Do 
you know why I removed from London, child, 
while you were but demi-folio, so to speak? It 
was to live quiet; vehicles jarred upon me, boys 
and girls jarred upon me, men and women jarred 
upon me, and now the quiet retreat I’ve buried 
myself inis to berunoverbyatroop. The vill 
ought to have a fence round; I wish I'd bought 
that tumble-down cottage. But rare editions get 
to such a price, and run up so, I haven’t a pound 
to spare unnecessarily—you’ll have those fire-irons 
down if you don’t mind; of all discords on God’s 
earth there’s nothing comes up to the clatter of 
poker and tongs.” Here the master paused to 
ring the bell violently, and upon the appearance 
of a sphinx-like domestic, he grumbled : 

“There’s a door outside—stable or wash-house 
—creaking like the gibbet; have it off the hinges. 
And the old spout above this window, jangle and 
drip, jangle and drip; there is nothing, I do think, 
comes up to an old water-spout for giving one the 
horrors. That’lldo. Ithink you’ve your fingers 
entangled in my girdle, Violet—it’s jerking me; 
I can’t bear to be jerked—where was I? Oh, 
going to say, don’t use the study ; no books there 
to interest you ; dull room, and carpet gone thread- 
bare from’ the traffic; keep out, there’s a good 
girl!” and he patted "her much in the graceful 
fashion of an Esquimau patting his reindeer, and 
trotted his bony frame round the table, and out 
at the door, and up the great gloomy stairs to the 
den, heavy and dim, above. A fire was burning 


Tm a little girl still, you 











in the grate; he drew up a chair, as though about 
to cleave it asunder, then shivered and shrank at 
his own noise, and finally planted the slipper 
soles on the top bar, staring in the fire and mut- 
tering, until two fiend coals portrayed the faces 
of that boy and girl, when he sledged back as 
though wolf-bitten, and swung over to the lattice, 
which he thrust apart, and pushed his head out 
for the cool reviving air, and saw below that very 
boy and girl a-gathering pompons. 

He just lifted one of his volumes—a book of 
medium bulk—and sent it swift at curly-head, who 
was bending gallantly to the proffered bunch of 
red and white buttons, and would have crunched 
it like a snail, but that mathematics missed the 
mark and fell flat to the gravel; whereon he re- 
gretted adding worse to bad, for the book was 
precious, but being the largest to hand, impulse 
had cannoned. 


Then “a rang the bell furiously, and scoured 
over to the window again, to find his youthful 
lordship turning over the leaves of that volume 
with evident interest, and thinking, no doubt, it 
had been graciously dispatched, according to cus- 
tom of the country, for his especial edification. 
He looked up to the irate face, smiled the fair 
smile again, lifted his cap of seal-skin with win- 
ning grace, gleaned up the pompons, and disap- 
peared, with the book under his arm. Vanished, 
with such a chronicle for the pale lady mother, 
who took the head of curls between her hands, 
and looked wistfully down to the depth of eyes. 
The curls tossed a little under the scrutiny, but 
she held the fair brow firm. 

“ Look at me; up in my face, love.” 

He was in her favorite attitude, upon a hassock 
at her feet. He looked up candidly enough. 

“Do you feel inclined to go to the great house 
very often, my boy ?” 

“No,mamma. Why?” 

ny fancied, from the warmth of your descrip- 
tion, that the attraction was great.” 

He colored at that, but answered wisely— 

“Tam fond of flowers, and fonder still of books ; 
you know it, dear,” looking reproachfully. 

“T should feel glad for you to find both else- 
where.” 

“ Why, mamma, I was only thinking, while walk- 
ing home, of the boon cur neighbor’s kindness 
had opened up to us; but if you are unwilling, I 
will never go near the place again.” 

“There spoke my own brave boy! Thanks, 
darling. You know I have but you in all the 
world; let us keep to one another, and in each 
other’s love and companionship experience the 
enjoyment of old. We are poor, but I will con- 
trive to spare something from the housekeeping 
to procure you books ; our little garden shall be gay 
with these late blossoms. From what you tell me 
of the owner of yonder mansion, I believe he far 
from welcomes your intrusion; he invited you 
upon the impulse of the moment; you see how 
painfully impulsive he i ‘is ; euch men are bar ae 
—unthinkingly; even hospit: 
but equally sensitive, meebidlly so, and in sr ha 
thought inclined to regret expressions their ex- 
citable nature dictated. You have not gone too 
far to recede. There, there, my boy, you are not 
sorry because I have spoken? Kiss me, and let 
your mother stand before the strangers. We will 
return these books by the good pastor; he will 
oblige us by presenting our thanks and apology ; 
he is very good.” 

The old man looked in during the afternoon, 
just to see how they were getting on, he said, with 
pleasant cordiality. The lady was up stairs dress- 
ing ; her son made way by the fire for the welcome 
visitor. After ting— 

“Well, Sir, and how do you like our learned 
patron ” 

“Not much,” answered the boy, with refresh- 
ing candor. 

“Ah! you think him dry and unsociable; it 
comes of living alone with the old books.” 

“ Not quite alone.” 

“So, so; thinking of lady-bird ?” 

The boy moved restlessly, half angrily, then 
bowed. . 

“Tf the little girl can not make him sociable, I 
think nobody can. He really wants pelting with 
love and attention. Mamma doesn’t approve, or 
T'd do it myself.” 

The pastor looked in mute astonishment upon 
the youthful knight. 

“You think he needs wooing from his books !” 
Then, with a sly twinkle, “ I understand ; you want 
to get upon more intimate footing, and I am to 
manage it. Is it not so?” 

“Quite the reverse; we intended trespassing 
upon your kindness to ‘the extent of ‘asking you to 
favor us by returning these books.” 

The visitor looked chagrined at that, but made 
no further comment, for the lady at the moment 
entered, elegant in quiet afternoon attire. 

“T hope you are well to-day, my dear madam ?” 
extending a hand brown with garden-work and 
gloveless expeditions on the downs. 

“Yes, thank you, and invigorated by your bra- 
cing air "already. 

“ Our friend of the Bishop’s House speaks high- 
ly of the air.” 

The lady bowed, almost coldly, not to be drawn 
into talking of that saturnine personage. The 
young gentleman poked the fire. The pastor 
coughed, thinking he did not understand Dissent- 
ers. The lady volunteered upon the cnce-for-all 
principle, but with such sweet composure that it 
disarmed surprise. 

“You will quite understand that when we took 
this little place we were indifferent to our neigh- 
bors ; we would remain so still. The family you 
allude to are no more to us than the fishers in the 
miserable cottages on the outskirts of your village ; 
not so much, in fact.” 

“Bless my soul!” murmured the conservative 
divine, bringing his hand down upon the clerical 
broadcloth like a veritable father of the church 
and the state. 

“T have had enough to do with literary and in- 
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tellectual people,” continued the lady, “to know 
that they shun intrusion and avoid strangers. 
Your friend’s manners and messages prove him no 
exception. We, on our part, are unable to return 
hospitality ; our means will not admit of it. We 
also like to be very quiet and to keep to ourselves ; 
therefore you will appreciate my seeming uncouth- 
ness, and pardon that which is so suggestive of 
ingratitude.” 

The old man bowed, then, with a pleasant 
smile. 

“ At all events you will permit me to call now 
and then, to see if I can serve you in any 
way?” 

She extended her hand, so glad he had not taken 
offense. Turning to her boy— 

“Run and fetch poor papa’s portrait from my 
room, dear!” and he went, on the instant, and 
had no sooner gone than she hastily confided— 

“He is growing—there is a girl—the child al- 
ready interests him ; quite natural, I know, but I 
would guard him from it. Neither your friend nor 
I can afford to lose our darlings.” 

And he understood, replying by a look that 
made them friends for life. 

He soon returned with the portrait of poor 
apa. Only a photograph, taken one day when 
e had felt so weak and ill that he feared lest 

the tired life should vanish and no shadow be 
left them, neglecting meanwhile the dinner his 
faithful wife had been so careful to enjoin he 
should not forget. 

It was a characteristic study, the old Episco- 
palian gingerly handling the card, looking upon 
the broad forehead and handsome features of the 
talented, unpaid, unencouraged one, whose fair- 
promising life had consumed itself upon its altar ; 
then looking over the rim of his glasses, and 
catching the eyes of the boy so like, and that 
wonderful smile so precious to the mother who 
treasured smiling days as jewel-studded, made 
note of in the pages of a poor little shilling diary, 
repeated year by year, and wing fewer and 
fewer as the living face formed and grew like to 
the dead, 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





THE SPELLING CURVE. 


HE first class in spelling was the strangest 
class in the school. There were seventeen 
scholars in the class, and the wonderful manner 
in which the boys and girls turned up, now at the 
head and now at the foot, was truly remarkable. 
Nobody could tell who belonged at the head. 
One day it was Mary, and then it was Sally; 
another day Sam shot ahead of every body, and 
perhaps the next day little Will Somers would 
lead them all; while Edwin Smith, who was called 
a good speller, would tumble ingloriously to the 
foot beside little Fred Bunce. Some of the boys 
spelled Fred’s name with a D, but they were 
only in the second class, and did not know much 
about spelling. 
The ups and downs of that class were so per- 
plexing that not one in the school could tell ex- 
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to know how the lessons of one day compared 
with another, 

Kate said every body wanted to be at the head, 
and little Fred Bunce declared that every one 
hated the foot. Really it was a puzzle to decide 
how they did stand; for one day the lessons were 
all good, and another day the “ misses” were 
dreadful; and if every one could stand at the 
foot, there would not be any head at all that 
d 


ay. 

The teacher kept the records faithfully ; but 
she was nearly distracted every Saturday to de- 
cide who was entitled to the reward for good 
spelling. At last the teacher had a bright idea, 
a wonderful idea, worthy of adoption in every 
spelling class in these United States. For that 
matter, the idea was worthy of application to ev- 
ery class, be it spelling, arithmetic, or grammar. 

The spelling of the first class that day was 
truly horrible. Sam spelled “ Mississippi” with 
five i’s and only one p and three s’s, Fred Bunce 
spelled “ Ossipee” with two 7’s and one e, and 
Edwin spelled “ Philadelphia” with a y. These 
were some of the easy failures. The others were 
so bad that they need not be mentioned, in con- 
sideration of the feelings of the class. 

The teacher closed the book at the end of the 
lesson, and looked solemnly round on the class, 
and every boy and girl felt as if he or she would 
like to sink through the floor, There was no 
cellar to the school, so that this was a safe wish. 
There was a dreadful pause, and the seventeen 
scholars stood in grim silence, wondering what 
would happen next. The teacher laid the book 
on her desk, and then dismissed the class to their 
seats. Every boy and girl in the school knew 
that something serious had happened, and every 
eye was turned on the teacher to see what she 
would do. Suddenly she rapped on the desk, 
and every one started up in alarm as if he had 
done something particularly naughty. Did she 
mean to punish the whole school for the failure 
of the first class in spelling ? 

The teacher came to the edge of the platform 
and said to all the school: “The lesson by the 
first class is so bad that I shall punish them by 
making a picture of their failure. Let every one 
look at the blackboard while I draw, and then 
make a copy of the picture on a piece of paper 
or on their slates.” 

Ah! a picture! A picture of the spelling 
class! Every one of them would have a dunce’s 
cap on his head. Some of the boys laughed, but 
the teacher promptly marked them to stay after 
school, and at once there was a solemn silence in 
the room. As for the members of the first class 
in spelling, their feelings can not be described. 
Make a picture of the class! Copy it and take 
it home! It was horrible—the most dreadful 
punishment any teacher ever invented. 

The teacher went to the board and took up a 
piece of chalk and a long ruler. In silence she 
drew twenty long horizontal lines on the board. 
Then she made eighteen vertical lines over these 
and at the same distance apart, so that the two 
sets of lines crossed each other and made a great 
number of small squares, like this diagram. 
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Mary, Kate, Edwin, Charles, Sally, Jack, Sam, Hannah, Sue, James, Frank, Will, Tom, Kitty, Milly, Jane, Fred. 


Kate, Edwin, Mary, Sally, Hannah, Sam, Jack, 


actly who belonged near the head or the foot. 
Now this may have happened from two causes. 
The seventeen scholars might be all good spellers, 
and all entitled to places near the top, or they 
might be all bad spellers, and deserving of a 
miserable fate at the foot of the row. You could 
look at the teacher’s record and find out if the 
class, as a whole, was a good one or a bad one; 
but that would not help you much if you wished 


Will, James, 





Sue, Tom, Charles, Frank, Kitty, Jane, Milly, Fred. 
Then at the bottom of the great square she 
had made she put the names of the scholars just 
as they stood at the end of the lesson, beginning 
with Mary and ending with Fred, as in the top 
row of names in the drawing. Then she num- 
bered the squares at the left from the bottom 
to the top, from 1 to 20, as you see in the figure. 
This done she turned to the school and said: 
“There are seventeen scholars in the class, 





and they had twenty words to spell. Therefore 
I have made twenty squares over each name on 
the diagram. How many words did you spell cor- 
rectly, Mary ?” 

“ All of them,” said Mary. 

“Then I will put a dot on the top square over 
your name on the line marked 20.” 

She turned to the board and made a dot with 
the chalk on the line numbered 20 over Mary’s 
name, 

“ How many words did you spell right, Kate ?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“Good. I will put a dot on the nineteenth 
line over your name.” 

This she did, and then she asked Edwin how 
many words he had spelled right. It was eight- 
een, and she put a dot over his name on the line 
numbered 18, Charles said, rather sheepishly, 
that he had failed twelve times, and had only 
eight words right. Down went a dot on the 
eighth line above his name. Sally had only six 
words right, and the dot was placed on line 6. 

Thus the teacher went on, placing a dot over 
each name according to the number of times they 
had spelled correctly. The school was amazed 
at this singular proceeding, and wondered what 
it might mean. When little Fred’s name was 
given, he had missed every word except one, and 
the dot was placed on the first line. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “I will draw a line 
from the first dot to the last, and joining them all 
together, and then we shall have a crooked line on 
the diagram that will represent the failure of the 
class.” 

Then she began at the dot over Mary’s name 
and made a line to the dot over Kate’s name, 
and then to the dot over Edwin’s, and so on from 
dot to dot down to Fred’s name. The plain line 
on the diagram shows how she traced this line. 
Every scholar made a copy of the drawing, with 
the line beginning at the top, going to the next 
row of squares, and then the next, and then drop- 
ping down to the eighth line, then to the sixth, 
and then running down in a sad curve to poor 
little Fred at the-end. 

This was the speliing curve, the line that show- 
ed just how the class failed on that deplorable 
day. It was, indeed, a graphic statement of a 
miserable lesson. The first class were mortified 
to see their bad lesson thus pictured before the 
whole school, and they all resolved that the next 
day’s lesson should show a very different curve. 

It was surprising what a change was shown in 
the spelling lesson of the first class the next day. 
Kate, Edwin, and Mary did not miss a word. Sally 
missed two, and Sam and Hannah three each. 
The others missed four or more, down to the foot. 
When the lesson was over, the teacher wrote out 
the seventeen names in a row under those put 
down the day before, but in a new order, because 
the scholars had changed places in the class. 
Then she put a dot over each name on the num- 
bered lines to show how many words each had 
spelled correctly. Then she drew a wavy line 
from the first dot on the line numbered 20 over 
Kate’s name to the dot over little Fred’s name. 
This was to distinguish this line or curve from 
the curve of the day before, as you will see in the 
figure. 

we This,” said the teacher, “is a good curve. 
You see it is very different from the spelling 
curve of yesterday. It is straight for the first 
three names, and then it drops down two squares, 
and then one. Then it goes on level for two 
squares, because two scholars had the same num- 
ber of words spelled right, and then it goes on to 
the end. It is an excellent curve, and plainly 
shows the difference between the good and bad 
lessons.” 

Truly this was a bright and clever teacher, to 
thus show before the whole school the difference 
between the two lessons. Afterward, it is said, 
she made diagrams for the arithmetic class and 
the class in reading. She also made up a curve 
in the same way from the behavior record of the 
school, and traced on the blackboard the arith- 
metic curve, the reading curve, and the curve of 
good behavior. 





AN AMERICAN LADY IN 
LONDON. 


EOPLE who visit a place for the first time, 

no matter how old it may be, see a great 
many novel things which are either not noticed 
or have been forgotten by the residents them- 
selves ; and when they refer to them they are 
generally rewarded for their pains by the remark, 
“Oh yes, you are like all the verdant visitors, 
who invariably speak of things familiar to us 
as only curious to them.” And yet I think that 
even a cockney will be amused if I frankly put 
down a few of my sensations during my first 
month in London. 

Let me talk a little about Englishwomen. l- 
though they claim to be the greatest walkers in 
the world, they have none of the grace of the 
Americans. Their feet are larger, and they step 
out like men. They have none of the exquisite and 
delicate taste in dress for which my country-wom- 
en are noted, and no idea of the harmony of col- 
ors. I have strolled along Regent Street, Bond 
Street, Oxford Street, and the Strand, and, judg- 
ing by the female processions I have met, I con- 
clude that I encountered specimens of every class 
and condition, and my verdict is clear that the 
average Englishwoman is very plain and unpre- 
possessing. At first I thought that the porcelain 
classes—that is, the nobility and gentry—scorned 
to walk the streets of London, and that the hand- 
some women were all kept for show in the big 
houses ; but the other day, as I was walking through 
St. James’s Park, I came plump upon a long line 
of aristocratic carriages, laden with ladies in their 
court regalia, on their way to the Queen’s Draw- 
ing-room at Buckingham Palace. I did not fear 
to look and to linger; and although there were 
some fair faces of pure English type, my early 








impression was confirmed, viz., that female beau- 
ty in England is neither so frequent, so refined, 
nor so delicate as it is in the United States. I 
have yet to see the women of the Continent, but 
so far the palm rests with my sisters athome. Yet, 
the shops are exquisitely adorned in the fashion- 
able streets; and I rhapsodized over the sweet 
bonnets, beautiful costumes, dainty gloves and 
shoes and boots. I say I rhapsodized over all 
these till I saw the English ladies wearing the 
things by which { had been so much attracted; 
then the whole illusion vanished. Again I was 
disenchanted by the English shop-girls returning 
home after their day’s work. Hard faces and 
common, careless costumes, nothing bright in walk 
or talk; and what a contrast between the gay, 
fresh, winsome girls that pour along the streets 
of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore, 
wending their way every evening toward their 
humble homes! And the difference might have 
been followed up and perhaps explained by the 
much higher wages paid to the work-women of 
the United States. 

Just here let me give you a little of my own 
experience in regard to dress-making. I was ree- 
ommended to a first-class fashionable dress-maker 
in London, whom I engaged to “ build” for me a 
handsome costume of silk and velvet in the latest 
Parisian style, asking her what her charge would 
beif I supplied all the materials. I very well knew 
that she, like all European milliners, would pre- 
fer finding them herself. She replied: “I can not 
give you the exact price; it will depend upon the 
time required to make it.” I, however, left my 
goods, and within five days she returned to me an 
exquisite princesse of eau de Nile gros grain, fitting 
very closely the figure and hips. A plateau of bot- 
tle green velvet formed the front, while the centre 
backs of the waist and skirt were of the velvet, 
slightly puffed just below the waist line, and ex- 
tending to the extremity of the long train. On 
either of the side back gores were placed large 
square pockets of velvet, piped and ornamented 
with a tasty little bow of silk. Around the edge 
of the entire skirt was a deep facing of velvet cut 
out in squares, which were piped with fine cords 
of the gros grain ; between each of these squares 
were placed kilt-pleatings of the silk. On the 
sides were upstanding folds of rich point appliqué. 
The waist was extremely high and close to the 
throat, while the sleeves of velvet and silk were 
quite a short elbow, edged with a frill of point 
appliqué and inner ruches of crépe lisse. The 
entire effect of this costume was recherché and 
classic. I dreaded to see my bill after examining 
the neatness and elegance of this distinguée toi- 
lette. What was my amazement when I discover- 
ed the bill presented for making was only $7 50 
of American money ! 

Such a robe made by such a dress-maker in 
either Philadelphia or New York would have been 
$20; so that you see there is another and a bet- 
ter side to my London experience. A reasonable 
knowledge of this wonderful metropolis arms you 
with ability to find out the cheapest places. If 
you rush into purchases, you are coolly and incon- 
tinently swindled. The shop-keepers recognize 
an American at a glance, and they do not hesitate 
in their demonstrations upon his supposed cre- 
dulity. Ponder before you buy, and you are safe. 

Let me give you some of the prices I have not- 
ed in my late saunterings. Ladies’ shoes are no 
cheaper in London than they are in New York or 
Philadelphia, but I can buy a white chip bonnet 
with long white ostrich feather and fine trimming 
for $6 25, which would cost at home $12 or $15. 
I can buy four-button kid gloves for two shillings, 
but they are utterly worthless; yet fora better 
article I need pay only one-half the American 
price. Some of the choicest silks are offered here 
at ridiculously low rates. Pink, blue, and white 
damassée silk for 75 cents a yard, which in Amer- 
ica would cost $3. A ready-made costume of ciel 
blue gros grain and damassé for $22. A hand- 
some black silk, fully trimmed with the same ma- 
terial and rainbow or clair de lune beads, for $40. 

Now let us take a peep into the theatres. I 
will not talk about the plays or the players, ex- 
cept to say that I have seen very much better 
acting at home. But there are several imposi- 
tions that are so dreadful that I am glad to 
say we have none of them in America. Under 
a rule inexorably enforced, no lady is permitted 
to take a seat in the Royal Opera-house or any of 
the first-class theatres, in boxes or stalls, without 
removing her bonnet. This practice leads to many 
inconveniences ; some ladies come with their bon- 
nets, which they must take off in a dressing-room 
before admission, and pay the woman in charge 
an extortionate fee ; others must leave their coats, 
and pay for them. But your troubles are only 
beginning: as you advance to your seat a bill of 
the play, or programme, is forced into your hand ; 
remembering the courtesy of theatrical attend- 
ance at home, and also that you paid about twice 
as much for a ticket as you do in Philadelphia or 
New York, you innocently accept the programme, 
but when you are told you are to pay sixpence for 
it (124 cents of our money), and try to return it, 
you are insulted by the remark that you must 
keep it, because you received it. This nuisance 
has become so intolerable that several of the the- 
atrical managers have taken arms against it, one 
of them with great success—Mr. Henderson (the 
husband of Lydia Thompson), the proprietor of 
the Criterion and the Folly. 

From the theatres we go to the restaurants. 
Here I find the same system of swindling. 

Beware of cheap dining-rooms. Suppose we 
go for a 8s. 6d. dinner (about 87} cents of our 
mouey)—cheap enough, and yet enough, especial- 
iy if you have a demi bottle of claret at 2s., 
which makes your meal $1 374. This is a fair 
price, but you are surprised, when you pay 
your bill, to find 6d. added for attendance, 
which brings your bill up to $1 50. But it is 
not all over, for as you go out the waiter stands 
and quietly says, “Something for the waiter ;” 
but you say, “I paid for attendance in my bill;” 





when he tells you that he never receives any 


of that, but it goes to compensate the orchestra; 


and you drop him a sixpence, and try another 
place the next day, only to be swindled again. 


Of course you can get shilling dinners, and 


dinners for 1s. 6d., but they are not for ladies ; 
and even for men they are only useful as show 
ing that the man who economizes in his food 
generally starves for his pains. The truth is, 


England is the land of the 


“almighty shilling,” 


and the system of getting it has been reduced to 
a science; it is at once a curse and a custom. 
You go to a church, and the janitress looks for 


a sixpence as she shows you toa pew ; 


you hire 


a cab, and a ruffian rushes from the sidewalk to 
open the door, and holds out his dirty hand for 


& penny ; 


you cross a street, and the beggar who 
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sweeps it demands his tribute; you ride in the | 
railway, and the well-dressed guide looks for his 
fee as he points you to your carriage. In the ho- 
tels you are literally besieged ; even the landlady 
who sees you are indisposed visits you in your 
chamber, proffers you her benevolence, insists 
upon sending you refreshments; and at the end 
of the week, after you have praised her to all 
your friends as a model of her kind, you find her 
hospitality put into the bill at double the cost if 
you had bought it for yourself. These are some 
of the peculiarities which are sure to strike the 
stranger. Very rich and very luxurious and fas- 
tidious as these English are supposed to be, and 
really advanced as they are in the arts of c 

tion, there are some things in which we surpass | 
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them. We live better, ania wali indeed, 1 more 
luxuriously in the United States than they do. 
Of cor I do not mean what are called the 
superior classes, with their palaces, their reti- 
nues, and their banquets, and all the other results 
of constantly increasing revenues. I mean Eng- 
land as far as I have seen her in her hotels, res- 
taurants, and private houses. They are not good 
cooks. There is not in London a single hotel or 
restaurant which can equal the best hotels of 
New York and Philadelphia, and in the matter 
of cafés there is nothing that approaches Del- 
monico’s. This general remark applies all over 


England, and the same may be said of cooking 
in the private houses. 
The English cuisine proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that food must not be seasoned, and so no 
P 


matter how good it is, they generally succeed in 
spoiling it by keeping salt away from it, or by 
leaving their guests to savor it to suit their taste. 
Such a thing as a good steak or a well-prepared 
chicken is seldom if ever seen on an English table, 
while their bread has none of the lightness, puri- 
ty, or sweetness of our own. An English break- 
fast is remarkable for three things—bad coffee, 
Leavy bread, and not the slightest variety ; while 
an English dinner, like the dress of a Quakeress, is 
always made upon one pattern. The English coat 
of arms should be a stout sirloin of beef or saddle 
of mutton flanked by an immense flagon of bitter 
beer, with a strong reserve of Cheshire cheese. 
And I have noticed that John Bull invariably 
prefers rare roast’ beef for his breakfast, his 
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iaiabiasie and his midnight supper; and you 


have only to look at his strong, sturdy, red-cheek- 
ed wife and daughters to realize that their incli- 
nations are the same. 


DIVER EXPLORING A WRECK 
BY THE SUBMARINE LIGHT. 


HERE are few sub that offer greater 

scope to the imagination than the mysterious 
ocean bed, rich with marine growths, and strewn 
with countless treasures heaped up from the ac- 
cumulated wrecks of all ages. Until quite re- 
cently this has been an unexplored domain, as 
it must always be to a very great extent, for 
though men have succeeded in descending at 
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given points, clad in submarine armor, their in- 
vestigations are necessarily limited and confined 
to a small space. Our engraving shows one of 
these divers at work, looking like some uncanny 
monster, as he directs the strong light of his elec- 
tric lamp on the rigging of the unfortunate Hu- 
rydice, the training ship for seamen of the Royal 
British Navy, which, while on the way homeward 
from a cruise to the West Indies, was struck by a 
sudden squall off the coast of the Isle of Wight, 
near Ventnor, on the 24th of March, and has 
ever since been lying in eleven fathoms of water, 
with the dead bodies of more than 300 men on 
board. In this terrible shipwreck but two sur- 
vived out of 330. The government engineers 
have since been vainly endeavoring to raise the 


ship by means of lighters attached to the sides, 
but after more than a month of futile efforts 
this plan has been abandoned, and the enterprise 
has been intrusted to a company of London sub- 
marine engineers, who have set divers to work to 
examine the wreck, as is shown in the engraving. 

The electric lamp used by the divers is one of 
Foucault’s latest improvements, and regulates it- 
self according to the strength of the current em- 
ployed. When the current is too powerful the 
carbon points recede, and when weak they ap- 
proach each other, thereby keeping up a light of 
equal intensity. This lamp will burn in any po- 
sition,’and is not liable to get out of order. This 
lamp is inclosed in a strong case, with a lens op- 
posite the carbon points, and a smaller one of col- 
or to examine the light before sending under wa- 


LIGHT. 


ter. This casing is called the lantern. This 
lantern when closed is perfectly water-tight, for 
when the trial in seventeen fathoms took place 
not a drop of water entered. The lantern is con- 
nected to the battery by means of a double cable 
of two insulated wires, the cable being made of 
India rubber, and the two united together by a 
tape covering. The battery is composed of fifty 
Bunsen elements placed in boxes of ten, being 
handier for moving about. The electric lamp 
will burn for one hour in the open air, but in 
the lantern it will burn two hours, as the com- 
bustion of the carbon points is not so rapid as in 
the open air—in fact, after a few minutes the 
light is burning in a complete vacuum when in 
the lantern. 








HERE’S the glimmer of dew on the bending grass ; 
There’s arrowy light from the sunny sky, 

Where the soft fleece clouds, as they meet and pass, 
Like the pictured sails in a dream go by; 

And, herself as fair as a morn of May, 

The maiden walks in the early day. 


Hark! What was that from the tangled hedge 
A little way back? ‘Twas a cry of pain, 

And she paused at the pasture’s rippling edge, 
And listened, It came to her ear again, 

The moan of a wee lost lamb, distressed ; 

And soon she was clasping it to her breast. 


Wrapping it close in her mantle’s fold, 
And over it grieving with gentle eyes: 
“Poor little wanderer, faint and cold, 
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Another time will you not be wise? 
Stay by the flock in a safer place?” 
She seems to say with her tender face. 
That pitiful face reveals a heart 


With room to cherish all helpless things. 
Hers, you may guess, is the magic art 


Which every where healing and comfort brings. 


Deft are her fingers with womanly skill, 
And womanly sweet is her gracious will. 


The wee white lamb has forgotten fear; 
Content he lies in the loving arms, 
Which cradle him soft in a hemisphere 
Of fond caresses and placid charms. 
Frightened and chill was the waif last night, 
But love has found him at morning’s light. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


(June 1, 1878. 





INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF 
WATER OF WELLS. 

CCORDING to Reisenbichler, the supply of 

water from wells, old or new, may be doubled, 
by simply boring holes in the bottom to some 
depth, either vertically or slightly inclined, after 
the water-bearing stratum has been reached, and 
inserting pieces of drain-pipe, allowing the ends 
to project somewhat above the bottom of the well 
to prevent their filling with earth. Five pipes 
from one to two inches in diameter, one being 
central, are recommended ; but one in the centre, 
to a depth of three to eight feet, will answer a 
good purpose, and it is likely that the water will 
be cooler, 





NATURAL SELECTION. 

InvestiGators of natural science have demon- 
strated beyond controversy, that throughout the 
animal kingdom the “survival of the fittest” is 
the only law that vouchsafes thrift and perpetu- 
ity. Does not the same principle govern the com- 
mercial prosperity of man? An inferior cannot 
supersede a superior article. Illustrative of this 
principle are the family medicines of R. V. 
Pierce, M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. By reason of 
superior merit, they have outrivalled all other 
medicines, Their sale in the United States alone 
exceeds one million dollars per annum, while the 
amount exported foots up to several hundred 
thousand more. No business could grow to such 
gigantic proportions and rest upon any other 
basis than that of merit. It is safe to say that 
no medicine or combination of medicines yet dis- 
covered equals or can compare with Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, for the cure of coughs, 
colds, and all pulmonary and blood affections. If 
the bowels be constipated and liver sluggish, his 
Purgative Pleasant Pellets will give prompt re- 
lief; his Favorite Prescription will positively, 
perfectly, and permanently cure those weak- 
nesses and “ dragging-down " sensations peculiar 
to females. In the People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser, an illustrated work of nearly one 
thousand pages, the Doctor has fully discussed 
the principles that underlie health and sickness. 
Price $1 50, post-paid. Adapted to old and 
young, single and married. Address R. V. 
Pierce, M.D., World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.—[ Com. ]} 





Burnetr’s Cocoarne is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a healthy growth 
of the Hair.—{ Com. 
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ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





DYSPEPSIA CURED. 


STARR H. AMBLER & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 
offer to the public their infallible remedy known as 
HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE, which those afflicted 
with Dyspepsiathave used with positive success. Kk 
your draggiet 
free, on a ye 


it for it. Toneaaareen on Dyspepsia sent, post 
rm’s 
ry STREET, NEW YORK. 








SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


A.SHLIG, 


Si3 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Spring importations of Heniton ond Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lnce-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin dvand al 
Embrolderies on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, all 
materials for Needlework, all at 
Fringes and Buttons made to order, to al any 
color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated tor Ret eupesten style 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and wy ¥ 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec 1.66, 
Their Nursing Corset 's the delight 
every mother, ~ Price, $1.75. Their new 


Flexibie Hip Corset, 











ee Bros, 851 ” a N.Y. 


Tees 


FINEST QUALITIES DIRECT FROM GROWERS. 
1 Ib. Package by Mail on receipt of $1 00. 
Discounts to Large Consumers. 
CHOICE JAPANESE GOODS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MOMOTARO SATO & CO., 
38 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
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a. House- 
~~ nat a taste, 


Of every description for ladies and 

hold articles, every thing, eye 

and judgment. For circular, 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 

P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in gold, 
10 cta. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn, 








THE PRESIDENT LAWN MOWER. 





The most beautiful and perfect Mower ever offered. 
Eight sizes for hand use, at prices from $10 up- 
wards. Acknowledged in Europe and the United 
States to be the Lawn Mower par excellence. Easily 
operated, noiseless, and for beauty and evenness of 
work it cannot be excelled. We warrant every ma- 
chine. Don’t buy any other till you see this Mower. 
A splendid assortment always on hand. 


CARR & HOBSON, 
47 Cig | Street, New | New York. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Madame Sroor, M.D., 159 Warren Avenue, Boston: 
Permit me to express my gratitude to you for the re- 
moval of an Ovarian Fibrous Tumor which troubled 
me for more than ten years, occasioned by a fall during 
the erection of the Continental Theatre in 1865. I was 
confined to my bed for months, caused by external in- 
juries received at the time. I employed an eminent 
surgeon. He cured me of an injured spine, a fractured 
shoulder - blade, and disloca shoulder, but my in- 
ternal injuries still remained. Although I consulted 
able physicians, I still grew worse. hen you com- 
menced treating me, I was both mentally ond Peery 
broken down by my constant — 

a permanent cure had deserted me. By the advice of 
a friend I called upon you, and you pronounced me 
curable. At this time mys ize was immense. I could 
not lie down without being greatly oppressed for 
breath, and in every way I was completely discour- 
aged. "Now I am entirely well, not a trace of the tumor 
remains, and I owe my cure to your skilful treatment. 
The method of treatment be ng by absorption, the 
most fastidious lady would not object to it. I feel 
grateful to you as a pioneer in this method of cure, and 
will gladly impart my own experience to any person 
similarly afflicted, or that may wish for future infor- 
mation. Address Mrs. J. B, PAG LLY, 
65 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


STREL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 

* LACE SHADES, elegant, cheap, and durable. 
= GOLD BAND SHADES in great variety. 

2 PLAIN SHADES, all kinds and colors. 

& STORE SHADES made and lettered to order. 
= FIXTURES,Cornices, Tassels, & Cord. 
TABLE and STAIR OIL-CLOTHS, &c. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. Y. 
Factory, Fourth | Avenue and Baltic Street, Brooklyn. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. I. CONNER, 


311 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
QWe., with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever Fa pepe for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to 

The Sasaues “ae only Leading Hoase in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
ag Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, 

£10, $12, La! and upward. 

* Thee enie Scalpette or Goasrure de 
Osaasmel ie, invented and first intro- 
duced by us, has been adopted by the Haute 
Volee in this country and rh as the most useful 
and durable acquisition of a lady’s head-dress—ve 
stylish, me gy always poo Aad and will not rip 
or tear. Le 4 on an inventor the only genuine 
“— from $2 50 u) 

ificent A al of SWITCHES, CURLS, 

INVIST LE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 

FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other Houre. 

Invisible Human Hatr Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
_ roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the’ hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


maneniate Secret of Beauty, the Great 
magic utifier for the ae ie & brill- 
ant ti 
al skin blemishes Warranted 


yoy ol ow ger and 
cialty. $1 


per 
F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for Deaghing aay dark color of hair a fine golden 
=> $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 
VELOU- 


*s celebrated VEGETABLE 
POWDER. $1 per Box, 
F. Coudray’s celebrated IND LIBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 
“ Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 


P ROUGE. 
age, weaned to be harmless. $1 50 per Box. 
F. Coudray’s ALB NINE will 
give the beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
on in Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per Bottle. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. Do not fail to send for our 


NEW ILLUSTRATED gioecreagio vagal 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege 0! ond 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 


removes od 





EVERYTHING ‘ GARDEN, 


Seeds, Plants, Roots, Implements, etc. 


of the a a) proved hy eyes at dant low rates. 
" sent 
& co. 


LAGE PATTERNS, 








For mak be elgg = Hy LACE counns 

CUFFS, Barbes, Fi Tie- Ends, Largest 

— in the country. "i 8c. pr ven .- 48-page 
rated Catalogue. 


“BENTLEY. BROS. 


Manufacturers 
alker St., New York. 
R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥ 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes and beautifies the compenee Send 
for circular to Mme. LA FRANC, 685 Broadway, N. Y. 











ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10, Helen Read & Co.,New Haven,Ct. 


25 





5 Perfumed Mixed Cards, name in crimson on jet, 
10c. GROVE CARD Co. , E. Wallingford, Conn. 








KINGSHORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW -ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 





COCOA POD AND BEAN. 





WALTER BAKER & C0. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, 


PREPARATIONS 


Are highly recommended for their great nourishing and 
strengthening properties, and will be found equally 
well adapted for invalids as well as those in health, 
All warranted PURE and manufactured from selected Cocoa. 
Highest Prize awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Exhibitions. 





The standard international Powder. 





It stood the stron; tests made by the C 
free from any oubstamne of a deleterious natare. Sob 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


Exclusively adopted in the Royal households of England, Germany, 
and Brazil, and used by the best families throughout the ti z - 


anal Oe Hee Hat 
id in the Un 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Jnited vo and West Indies. 
Be Seem of England, and pronounced 
States b y all grocers. 





DRY GOODS! 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
of Boston the Largest and Oldest Dry Goods 
Housein New England. Weare now offering our 
immense stock at retail, at prices lower than were 
ever quoted at wholesale before the War. These 
unparalleled bargains have crowded our im- 
mense stores with customers from all 8 of New 
England, and we desire every one in the Middie, 
Western and Southern States to take advan e 
of these the greatest gains ever offered 
America. Send at once for our new Catalo, nw 
complete in every detail of description and price. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.Ae 


ASK FOR 


SCHWAB’S 


IMPROVED CORSET. 


Made of a combination of Hair Cloth and 
French Jeans. Cannot be surpassed for its ex- 
cellence in Finish, Perfection in Fit, and Comfort in 
Wearing ; and as a Health Corset has no equal. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


NEW YORK NOVELTY CO., 
91 & 93 Thomas Street. 











ANTI-FAT 


The GREAT REMEDY for 


CORPULENCE. 


| 
ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 
4} werente and perfectly harmless. It acts 
Me Pare fond food in the s am preventing its bein, 
converted into fat. Taken 1 nm accordance with di- 
nS oe a fat person from twe to five 


"Corpulence 15 is = only a disease ftself, but the 
harbinger ot So wrote oe ay pe wwe 
thousand yea wean Sees what was true 


the less 80 2 toda 
Re ny ae aes 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N.¥ _ 


BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING "Y 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST Caratoeve and 
Crrovtars with NEW STYLES, REDUCED PaRices, and 
much information. Sent Fre. MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


HAVE YOU DYSPEPSIA? 


west a auoe but sure process I have just cured myself 
complaint. In the interest of human- 
ityI 2° the ee to any hh ee it on receipt 


of 8-cent stam’ 
ma. 304, Sadhduce, N.Y. 


COQUET. 


Coquet, the Latest Sensation. 


NEWLY INVENTED BY H. GUILMARD. 


The Coquet, a ed front coiffure ; always ready; 
uires re-dressing ; made with natural waved 
hair, called Frisure y er, from Leon Pelleray, of 
Paris, No lady should be without the Coqnet. Are 
ron going toa ball? Put on the Coquet, and you will 
jook charming. Are you going to the opera? Puton 
the Coquet, =a you will lovely. Are you going to 
areception? Put on the Coquet, and you will appear 
exquisite. The Coquet can be worn with any shaped 
hat or bonnet. Coquets for misses of 15. Coquets for 
young ladies of 20. Coquets for ladies of 30. Coquets 
or ladies of 50. Coquets for ladies of all ages. Co- 
quets ready made of all shades of hair, to match any 
lady’s ro “if Don’t cormet to call and get the youthful 
Coquet, which is to be found only at H. GUILMARD’S, 
the om: Artist Hairdresser of the United States, 
Sent to any part of the country on receipt of #5. 
841 naieer bet. 13th and 14th ane gd opposite 
Wallack’s Theatre. Wholesale and Retail. 


Mite. ELISE COUDEN 
(SUCCESSOR TO MADAME FERRERO), 
MODES DE PARIS, 


171 Sth Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


HEAP EXCURSION 




















To 1 EU ROPE 
AND PARIS EXPOSITION. — Oppor- 
tunity for a few ladies or youths to join a select party, 
under special charge of a married —_— of large 
experience in foreign travel, Address (with intro- 
ductory note from pastor) 
ev. P. E. RECTOR, Rupert, Pa. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. | 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only on ae | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 








annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N.Y. 
9 5 Fashionable | Cards, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 
80 Plaits at one operation. Other first-class articles vad 
sale. Circulars free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. 
50 Mixed Cards, with name in case,18c. 40 Gold, 
Agent’s outfit,10c. Electro Card Co. “Northford, oe 























HARPER'S BAZAR. 











aughter of a 
millionaire < or of a A Sayeed itis your 


ty to to it that expend for 
Dre y beings you the best ‘possible. quality 
at the price, and, also, that ay ents 
up im geod taste, perfectly ped and prettily 


mm: 

The great centre of Fashions of the United States 
is, undoubtedly, New York City, and it is an — 
able fact that a by = A sd — purchases 
York, can dress T'W as becomingly, alth 
she may spend only ONE “HALE as much asa ~ 
who lives far away in the cou:.try. 

It is impossible, of course, that oo should Ld a 

ri York io order i roPpeor nation t tion ti 

, therefore, we me your atten ry 
the —_ best eS ———_ sum of 
“ye and 


“rk ahi Gate” 
Seiaee "euil ex way tne toe ie 


is the only Fashion Hagess me which will 
be oo tatesesting TO YOUR BAND as to 
urse. 
7picture to your mind a bulky volume of one 
hundred large vable article 
in which a lady can be interested. from 
the chea; Calico house-dress to the richest 8: gar- 
’s Suits, from the lowest 


; Und thing, Baby Wear, Bonnets, 
Neck Wear, Dress Trimmings, Dress Goods, Hosiery, 
Shoes, Jewelry, etc., etc. ave article is rich- 
ly iMustrated is not only a clear, 


concise description, but als oy THE PRICE at 
= eapeeen One § the siule con eed York. It 

us mes & pertect, re: e as to every ar- 
ticle connected , 


with 
} Interleaved between the Fashions, the “ Cestety 
offers the best original K eading Matter— 
= ical essa * Corson, Di- 


olan ung Folt 
Our onl Subscri 


_— aw >, may be ass assured f this — when 
you receive - P your oni only regre 
— Fats todas teil 6 subscriber years 


befor 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—50 Cents per year (4 
numbers.) ¢ Cents per half year. For one num. 


ber, Seg 
Tite elivertionnent will met be ree 


peated, » so subscribe at omce. Please mention 
of this paper when you write. 
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Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y., 


Have the newest and best selected stock of Dry Goods 
to be found in the City. 
DRESS GOODS. 
1000 Pieces all-wool Beiges, gray and brown mixed, 
40 J -°- at 50c. and 60c.; worth T5c. and 80c. 

2000 Pieces twilled Beige, gray and brown mixed, at 
16c.; recently sold for 85c. Beautiful goods for 
travelling. 

500 Pieces —— in all the desirable shades, at 








from 20c. to $1 00 per yard. The same goods were 
selling last year at 50 per cent. more. 
All the Novelties in Bourettes, Damassés, Mate- 


laseé, &c., &c., at aauecdingly low prices. 
SILKS, SILKS. 

All the beet makes of Black Silks at from 49c. to 
$8 50 per yard. 

Full assortment of Colored Silks at from 68c. to 
$2 50 and $3 00 per pard. 
$1 126 per ard Striped and Checked Silks at from 50c. to 

You pew ae find our Silks as cheap, and in many in- 

stances much cheaper, than anyth ng you see - hn 
tised of the same qualit; ae 


& Ladies’ and Gents’ Underwear a specialty. 





Send for our new Spring and Summer Catalo 
that is mailed free on application, and compare pr we 
and quality, 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Just purchased a Job Lot of Black Cashmeres, fully 
20 per cent. under regular prices. 

All-Wool Black Cashmere, 40 inches wide, at 45c. ; 
worth 65c. 

All-Wool Cashmere at a worth 

Fine Grades at 65c., T5c., 85c., and 

Very excellent quality at $1 25: seni $1 50. 

Also great inducements in SILKS. 

~— Shawls, Cloaks, Dress Goods, &c., very cheap. 

A beautiful assortment of Dress Goods at all prices. 

Parasols at low prices. 

Hosiery, Ladies’ Underwear, Skirts, &c. 

Send for our Catalogue. 

You cannot fail to appreciate the low prices at which 
articles of good quality are offered. 

Country orders promptly and carefully filled. 








KOCH, 


6th Ave., cor, 20th St., N. Y., 


NOW OFFERS 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored Dress Silk, 

Black and Colored Dress Goods, 

Hosiery and Underwear, 

Fringes and Dress Trimmings, 

Laces and Lace Goods, 

Housekeeping Linens, 

Ladies’ & Children’s Undergarments, 
LUPIN’S “HONORE” KID GLOVES, 

ALL THE LATEST SHADES, 


2-BUTTON, 74¢.; 3-BUTTON, $1 15; 
4-BUTTON, $1 35. 


CLOSING OUT SPRING STOCK OF 


SUITS, WRAPS, d&c., 


AT 50 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR OF COST. 





Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


H.C. F. KOCH, 


6th Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York. 


is78. JONES 1840 


NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. A 

_ Oo 'o 
SACQUES. ovo 
PARASOLS. o Oo. Fanoy Goons. 
SHAWLS. O° HOSIERY. 

mY os 
SUITS. 0D OO Laces. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 











BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
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Eighth Avenue 


AND 








| 
| 


Nineteenth Street. 2} Nineteenth hn Seveet. 








Be a 
x 

‘a ONES 

SHOES. 0 0” SILKS. 
RIBBONS. Oo, (8 cloTHs. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 © DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O. A,2 CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. V _V_ Honsefurnishing Goods, 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Orc Crockery, Silverware, &e. 


Spring and Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


TYROLESE EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST CAPS. 
CARDINAL CAPES and HANDKERCHIEFS,TAST- 
ILY EMBROIDERED and FRINGED. ALSO WA- 
TERED RIBBONS, IN ALL COLORS and WIDTHS. 
LACE SCARFS, LACE TIES, &c., &c. 


GRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway, New York. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
our Spring Importation of rich novelties in Black Silk 
Fringes and Gim ee and beaded in jet, Are-en- 
Ciel, Clair de Lune, and Tinsel, with but- 
tons to correspond ; together with a very Complete 
Stock of Plain and "Fancy Pearl, Shell, Horn, Metal, 
and other desirable buttons. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new — for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to match. In orderin 
samples of fringe please state price. Orders by mail 
will receive ae attention. NO CATALOGUES. 

P. 8. — Wholesale Department, second and third 
floors. We make specialties of Dress Trimmings and 
Buttons, Neck Wear and Fancy Ribbons. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. $93 Broadway, ks. Y. 


CREWEL WORK %.2,cq@ze2,'3 


48-Page Catalogue of Ladies? Fancy Work. 
Sent for 3c. -_, BENTLEY BROS., 
02 Walker St. New York. 

















65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C. COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 





Dr. T.FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a c deat ion, while its 
naturalness of operation ‘is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who require a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gou- 
Ravn, the ce! pnptee Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 

Mme. eS OURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 








md Street, New York. 





Fe: 15 CENTS I will send free by mail, 3 beautiful 
Perforated Mottoes, 844 x 21. Stamps taken as cash. 
ELBRIDGE JOSHLIN, 409 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 


40 Watered Damask’ CARDS "ONty" 10¢, 


Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co., ORetthtord, © 


‘ireNg125, 4, Month 


Le eo” 

REE. 

Bend . STAMP to 
& 00., Cincinnati. 0. 


9 5 ~ FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 











A Month and 





styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co.,Naseau,N a 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, | 
600 & 602 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 

34 & 36 East ith St, 


UNION SQUARE, New York. 


Importers and Doalers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant noveltiess in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for Bridal & Evening Wear. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, &c. 
REAL and IMITATION LACES. 
DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, also made 
to order at short notice to match 
any material. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Conny Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Catalogues sent on application. 


Bile & Sans 


Grand & Allen Sts, HY. 


52 DEPARTMENTS 


CROWDED WITH 


DESIRABLE GOODS. 


BLACK SILKS, BLACK AND COLORS, from 48c., 
Bec, Cen Thee, 85c., 95c., $1, $1 10, $1 20, $1 25, $1 35, 


Examine our Qualities, for the Price can- 
not be equalled. 


100 Pieces Stripe, Check, and Plain DRESS SILKS, 
48c., 55c., 65c., 69c., T5c., 85c. per yard. 


— = PARASOLS and SUN UMBRELLAS, 
c. to 

22 and 24-inch SERGE PARASOLS, $1 70, $1 90, 
$2 13, $2 25, $2 40. 


BARGAINS IN JAPANESE FANS, 5c., 8c., 10c., 
15c., 18c., 20c. 

LINEN, SILK, and SATIN FANS, 10c., 15c., 20c., 
25c., 35c., 50c. up. 


DRESS GOODS. 


2000 PIECES, NEW AND NOVEL DESIGNS— 
EXAMINE. 
100 PLECBS BLACK (ALL-WOOL) DOUBLE-FOLD 
CASHMERES, 40¢. yard UP TO FINER GRADES. 
A A NEW MATERIAL FOR MOURNING, 38 inches 
wide, 
FINE eARSORTMENT OF DRESS GOODS, 6c., 8c., 
10c., 12c., 15¢., 20¢., 25c. 











Ladies’ Sacques and Dolmans, 
500 TO 600 NEW DESIGNS, from $3 50 to $350. 





LADIES’ SUITS. 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT, FROM $3 50 TO 
FINEST GRADES. 


EXAMINE OUR POLONAISE OR 
8-PIECE SUITS, } $7 50 
HANDSOME SILK SUITS, 
From $12 50 to $150. 


t@” ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO A FINE SILK 
SUIT, 6 PIECES, $18 75. 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ AND msg” a eg PLAIN and FANCY 
HOSE, from 8c., 10c. 

REGULAR MADE White HOSE, 12c. a pair. 

Loy yh ae | aa i a SUMMER VESTS, 


20c., 
GENTS’ S SUMMER SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
25c., 35c., 45c. up to $2. 


gh XAMINE BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 16c., 20c., 25c., 


or RGR LOT RICHLY EMBROIDERED, 65c. pair; 
regular price, $1 25. 


STRAW GOODS. 


LARGEST ae oy _nason, AND 
Y TIMES T 


Largest Stock 1 in "this City . select from. 


TRIMMED BONNETS 
ROUND HATS, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, INFANTS, AND 
BOY 


French Flowers, Ostrich Feathers, 
Millinery Silks, Satins, Fancy Gauzes. 
1500 CARTONS TWO-TONED SATIN RIBBONS. 
SATIN AND GROS GRAIN AND PLAIN GROS 
GRAIN RIBBONS 
MUCH BELOW LAST WEEK’S PRICES. 


Catalogue and Price-List, 


Containing over 500 Illustrations, sent 
free on application. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3112 Grand St., 








58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 








LADIES 


RESIDING OUT OF THE CITY, WHO ARE DE- 
SIROUS OF BEING ABLE TO PURCHASE THE 
LATEST STYLES AND FINEST CLASS OF FANCY 
DRY GOODS, at the VERY LOWEST PRICES, CAN 
ENJOY THE SAME FACILITIES AS THOSE LIV- 
ING IN NEW YORK BY SENDING FOR THE 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d St., N. Y., 


LEADING IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS. 
148 PAGES OF 
DESCRIPTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Comprising all their numerous Departments. 

A SINGLE TRIAL ORDER 


WILL CONVINCE PARTIES LIVING OUT OF 
NEW YORK of the MANY ADVANTAGES THEY 
WILL POSSESS IN ORDERING FROM THEM. 





Immediate and Prompt Attention to all 
Orders and Inquiries. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 234 Street, New York. 


SILKS! NOVELTIES! ! 


RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave., 


19TH AND 20TH STREETS, N.Y. 





Special and attractive novelties in Silks, Dress Goods, 
Suits, and Underwear. 

Having purchased for Cash 1500 pieces Silks, Striped, 
Colored, and Black, we will offer the most Com- 
blete Assortment at extraordinary low prices. 

Rich Lyons Silk, New Colors, 75c. ; former price 95c. 

150 Pieces Colored Satin Face, warranted to Wear and 
Not Orack, 99c. ; last week’s price $1 25. 

175 Pieces Guinet’s Black Silk, 99c., $1 25, $1 45; last 
week’s prices, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75. 

Summer Silks 50c. up. 

Kid Gloves, Laces, Scarfs, Torchon Laces, Embroid- 
eries, Notions, Corsets, Underwear, and Ladies’ and 
Gent’s Hosiery and Furnishing Goods at very at- 
tractive and popular prices. 

SUITS. 

Ladies’ Silk Suits, $17 50 to $125. 

Travelling and Sea-side Costumes, Richly Trimmed, 
only $6 50 to $15. 

Copies of Imported Novelties. 

MILLINERY. 

Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, from $2 37 to 
$15 00. Finest and best materials by our French 
milliners. 

1500 dozen Finest French Chip Hats, $1 49; any color; 
good value for $3 60—a special bargain. 

Best Milan Hats and Bonnets, only 75c., S5c., 95c.— 
finest imported. 

Flowers, Feathers; Silks, 50c. per yard; Satina, 49c. 
the yard up. 

Our Wholesale Department is now replete. Orders 
from milliners solicited. 
Lace Curtains. 

Housekeeping Goods are all reduced. 

Towels, 75c. the Dozen up. 

Napkins, 90c. the Dozen up. 


Orders solicited from all parts. 
Goods sent C. O. D., or on receipt of post-office 


order, at same prices as if a personal visit was made 
to our house. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
_ 183, 185, 187 | Eighth Avenue, N. Y. ig. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN, 


CARPETS. 


A Large Assortmefit of Recently Imported 


BEST ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS 


MADE by BRINTON, CROSSLEY, 
TEMPLETON, HUMPHREYS, 
AND OTHER CELEBRATED MAKERS, 


At $1 25 and $1 50 Per Yard. 


CHOICE AND ELEGANT PATTERNS, 
LATEST STYLES, ALSO 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


COMMENCING AT S80c. PER YARD. 
NEW STYLES AND PATTERNS. 








INGRAIN CARPETINGS, EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


Also, Persian, Turkish, and 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
At Prices Far Below 


COST OF IMPORTATION. 


A.T.STEWART & C0., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. — 





5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, w ith name 18¢.; or 40 in 
case 18c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn, 





























































































































HARPER'S BAZAR. | [June 1, 1878. 
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TICKET OFFICE. 





























































































































A CONSOLING REFLECTION. 


Discustep Exurerror. “ Well, if the poor darling didn’t get a Prize, he had the handsomest Collar, 
anyway, so he had.” 


FACETLE. A French paper points out how the passion for gam- 

: bling is shown in England, so that even in wedding 

He came from the country seven years ago, and is | notices it is necessary to state that there were “no 

now a well-to-do merchant. Last week he wrote to | cards.” 
the old folks, telling them 
he had married a lady with 
a very fine voice—a “ mezzo- 
soprano of quite extraor- 
dinary compass.” He re- 
ceived an answer from the 
maternal side of the house, 
informing him that his la- 
mented aunt was afflicted 
with something of that sort 
cues her life, but had al- 
ways found relief in placing 
a mustard plaster on the 
sole of each foot, and drink- 
ing a pint of dandelion tea. 
—>——_—_—. 


“Is that your offspring, 
madam ?” asked a judge of 
a woman on the witness 
stand, who was holding a 
boy by the hand. 

“No, jedge; this is my 
oldest son,” she innocently 
replied. 

a 
LANGUAGE OF 
FLOWERS. 

Truth—Li-lac. 

Wisdom—Sage. 

Disecovery—Sedum. 

Property—Meum., 

Union—Weld. 

Youth—Smallage. 

Haste—Rush. 

Deliberation—Sloe. 

A pretty prude—Primrose, 

oo 

February is the most im- 
pecunious month: it is al- 
ways short. 

oe 


THE REJECTED ENTRY. 
A SKETCH ovTsipE THE Doc Sxow. 


Tur Meprum.—An editor, speaking of spiritualism, The Duke of Grafton being fox-hunting near New- 
says: ‘‘We don’t believe in any medium except the | market, a Quaker, who was at some distance, upon an 
‘circulating medium,’ and that has become so scarce | adjoining eminence, pulled off bis hat and gave a good 
that our faith in it is shaky.” halloa; the hounds immediately ran to him, and being 

drawn off the scent, were 
consequently at fault, which 
so enraged the duke that, 
galloping up to the offend- 
er, he asked, in an angry 
tone, “‘ Art thon a Quaker ?” 
am, friend,” replied the 
man. 
“ Well, then,” rejoined the 
duke, “as you never pull off 
your hat to a Christian, I 
will thank you in future not 
to pay that compliment to 
a fox.” 


<> ———_—_—— 

The woman who thrilled 
an audience with a bright 
and electric smile has been 
engaged to light the audi- 
torium of a theatre. 


—_—————— 

‘*Here’s my wife and I,” 
said a husband, with much 
complacency, to his silver- 
wedding guests, “‘ who have 
been married five-and-twen- 
ty years, and in all that time 
haven’t had a single unkind 
word with each other.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed 
one of the guesta, “ what a 
stupid time you must have 
had of it!” 


—_——@——_—— 

The man who upset his 
bicycle the other day was 
#0 severely injured that he 
had to be taken home in a 
quadracycle. 


iccemnilaliiemmasngth 
ALWAYS OPEN T0 Convio- 
Tion—A thief. 





“So there’s another rup- 
ture on Mount Vociferous,” 





——_>——_——_ 
2D ~ MER. : Ve know a nice compact 
oad tink Parthegten, tn ote THE AWAKENING OF SUMMER 


put down the paper and put 

up her specs, “The paper tells about the bursting “Who was the author of the Psalms 2?” asked a Sun- 
lather running down the mountain, but it don’t tell | day-school teacher of a little girl. 

how it got on fire.” “T know, ma’am. It was Sam.” 


little bull-terrier that will 

insert a whole set of teeth 

Fiowery.—A coquette is a rose-bush from which | for nothing, and be glad of the job. Each tooth war- 

each young beau plucks a leaf, and the thorns are left | ranted sound and good. We make this announcement 
for the husband. in the interest of our readers without fee or reward. 
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THE GREAT PEDESTRIAN MANIA—MASTER CHARLEY GOES IN FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THIRTY-FOURTH STREET. 


Tue TRACK, WHICH 18 AROUND THE TWO PARLORS OF HIS RESIDENCE, HAS BEEN CAREFULLY SURVEYED BY THE Heap Boy oF THE MATHEMATICAL CLASS, AND VERIFIED BY THE SON OF A MINISTER. 
OF THE TRACK ARE REQUIRED TO THE MILE, LACKING SEVEN AND A HALF INCHES. 


Sixty-THREE Laps 





